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500 MODERN ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR CARS FOR 


Railway Express Agency 








When fully closed and locked, door is flush with outside sheathing. 


May be opened and closed at, platform and between cars. 
One piece construction, eliminating one vertical joint, with improved sealing. 


Clear Door opening of 5 ft. 
Permits use of mechanical trucks for loading and unloading. 


Door partially opened— it rolls open, 
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Carbide and Carbon Building 


Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 
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of rebuilding 


stoker screw 


of this type 


Rebuilding cost on these screws is kept low by using a method 
developed by OXWELD working with the railroads. First, the screw 
flight edge is trimmed by oxy-acetylene cutting to provide a smooth 
surface. Next, mild strip steel is welded to the edge of the screw 
flight. The pushing side of the flight is next built up with 
OxWELD MW rod. Following the building up, the stoker screw is 
machined to size. 


Another method of reclaiming screws, also recommended, is by 
building up worn edges of screws solid with MW rod. This method 
requires no machining. 


Ask your OXWELD representative for further information on this 
and other cost-saving OXWELD methods for lengthening the life of 
locomotive parts. 





THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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... that’s the difference 


between the $19 cost 


and $69 for a new 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 





The term “Oxweld” is a registered trade-mark. 
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against the closed point, the “Union” Me- 
chanical Facing Point Lock retains all the 
advantages of the spring switch. The leading 
wheels flex the switch points, causing the auto- 
matic unlock of the mechanism to permit the 
trailing movement—and the locking is re- 
stored after the train has passed. 


POINT MOVES... 


the “Union” Mechanical Facing Point Lock 
provides a degree of safety comparable to that 
at interlocked switches. 

A built-in circuit controller for signal con- 
trol checks that the switch is correctly posi- 
tioned and locked; and through the point 
detector continuously checks that the switch 
points are in the correct position and have 
not been damaged. 

The “Union” Mechanical Facing Point Lock 
prevents opening of the points in case of a 
broken spring in a spring head rod; and 
guards against shifting of the points under 
trains. Ask our nearest district office for de- 
tailed information. 























POLISHING OFF THE RAILROADS: The gentleman from Tex- 
as who now heads the Department of Justice recently 
made a speech. His remarks appear in full in this issue 
«page 42) as no railroad man should be denied the op- 
portunity to benefit from this remarkable appraisal of 
the railroads—and some other industries. The automobile 
manufacturers have the key to progress, says Mr. Clark, 
for example, and the railroads ought to get the lead out 
of their heels and go and do likewise. A railroad hardly 
ever gets a new idea, we are told, and when it does 
grudgingly put cupolas on cabooses it takes forever to 
adopt a new model with bay-windows instead. Railroads 
keep their new ideas hidden from their competitors, but 
Mr. Ford, when he thinks up something new, immediately 
rings up General Motors to tell them all about it. An- 
other measurement of railroad backwardness is statistical 
—there were 2,256 times as many new automobiles built 
in 1947 as there were new passenger-train cars. This 
proves to the attorney general that the railroads still are 
in the horse-and-buggy era. 





LIGHT METALS IN CARS: Two of Reynolds Metals’ railway 
specialists recently reviewed the record of alum’num as 
a material for freight car construction, and their report 
forms the basis of one of our illustrated articles (page 
38). Detailed tabulations indicate the saving in weight 
(and consequent increase in pay-load capacity) attribu- 
table to the use of this structural metal, and its durability 
in service is analyzed. 





HIGH-PRESSURE BOILER: Taking advantage of experience in 
stationary power plants, the Steam Locomotive Research 
Institute has developed a high-pressure locomotive boiler 
design with a fire-tube barrel and a firebox with closely 
spaced water-tube walls. One of our illustrated articles 
(page 48) outlines the arrangement. 





BILL FOR BENEFITS: The 1947 fiscal-year operations of the 
Railroad Retirement Board are reported herein (page 49). 
Even though it paid out $220 million, even though many 
more men who have been on a railroad payroll are eligible 
for “benefits” since the Crosser Law became effective, 
collections still exceed disbursements, and the board con- 
siders itself actuarily solvent. How it could well be other- 
wise just now, comparing the tax rate the railroads pay 
under this law to that paid by other industries under the 
general social security law, is a question the board did 
not answer. 





HOW MUCH PREPAREDNESS?: In World War II the rail- 
roads proved themselves ready to handle a volume of 
traffic far above previous experience—and far beyond what 
their prewar detractors expected to be the breaking point. 
But World War III—if it should come—quite conceivably 
could impose upon American railroads a burden they have 
not had to cope with since 1865, namely enemy action, 
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direct or by sabotage. To be ready for such an even- 
tuality the railroads need more than just the capacity to 
handle all the traffic another war would create, our lead- 
ing editorial remarks—they need a reserve in equipment, 
yards, enginehouses, shops, terminals, alternate routes and 
other essential facilities, so important passenger and freight 
operations could be continued despite destruction or im- 
pairment of vital parts of the railroad system. 





BIGGER BUNGHOLE: The brothers have figured out what 
to do about the embarrasingly large balance that has 
accumulated in the Treasury—almost $1  billion—from 
railroad contributions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and Mr. Crosser has introduced a bill to make 
their idea a law. The way to keep that balance within 
reasonable limits is not to reduce the tax rate the rail- 
roads now pay, say the union leaders. That procedure 
would make more funds available to the railroads for 
other purposes, of course, including providing more em- 
ployment for railroad men, but that doesn’t interest these 
“labor” statesmen. They want to leave the tax rate up 
in the clouds and increase. the payments to the beneficiaries. 
As our news pages report, the railroads are urging a 
reduction in the tax rate, with a sliding-scale arrange- 
ment to maintain a substantial, but reasonable, reserve at 
all times. 





BETWEEN THE BATTLE LINES: Railroads that use coal for 
locomotive fuel find themselves caught in the middle— 
as usual—in the latest conflict between the miners’ union’s 
boss and the coal producers. Government orders have 
compelled a 25 per cent cut in passenger-train operations 
depending on coal-burning power, with a similar cut in 
freight operations to apply March 31 (unless, of course, 
the miners meanwhile become willing to work again). 
All railroads, obviously, will experiencé diminished earn- 
ings from the loss of coal traffic and the general indus- 
trial slow-down resulting from the mine strike. The 
parties to the dispute, and the people in Washington who 
are now trying to lock the stable door after legislating 
it so invitingly open for Mr. Lewis, may be interested in 
two items in the news this week, viz—(1) the Pennsyl- 
vania expects to have all principal passenger trains in 
non-electrified territory Dieselized by summer; (2) Presi- 
dent Ashby of the coal-rich Union Pacific fears that road 
may have to extend its permanent Dieselization to its 
eastern lines. 





TRAFFIC TRAINING: Significant success is reported (page 
45) for the New Haven’s recently inaugurated traffic de- 
partment training program. That success is attributed 
largely to active management sponsorship and support and 
to procedures based primarily on what the participants 
want to know, rather than what the instructors want to 
teach. Courses were set wp for supervisory and non-super- 
visory groups, for sales management personnel and sales 
representatives. 
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OU won’t find his name on your 

pay roll, but this man really 
works for you. He is the Parts Rep- 
resentative assigned to your account 
at Electro-Motive. 
The replacement parts or unit re- 
pairs account of each customer rail- 
road is specifically assigned to a man 
whose one and only purpose is to 
see to it that the orders of his par- 
ticular block of railroads are shipped 
on schedule. 
He keeps a careful watch on your 
orders. Sees to it that parts are 


shipped from the nearest of seven 
strategically located warehouses. In 
emergencies he does the trouble 
shooting for you. 


His constant aim is to help you keep 
your equipment rolling with the 
highest degree of availability. The 
Electro-Motive Parts Representa- 
tive assigned to your account at the 
factory, regional office or branch 
warehouse is a key man in a service 
organization staffed, equipped and 
prepared to see that owners of Gen- 
eral Motors locomotives get — 
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It is unfortunate but urgent that the railroads 
must once more consider the possibility, at least, 
that they will have war problems to solve. This 
time—if there is a. conflict—the potentialities to 
be weighed will have to embrace more territory 
than, merely, the supplying of an army overseas. 
It would be tempting fate not to be prepared, also, 
to continue operations with at least some direct 
interference by the enemy, by sabotage if not by 
open attack. 

That a super-abundance of line and rolling fa- 
cilities is the greatest insurance against disastrous 
collapse of railroad transportation from enemy 
action in time of war is the most significant single 
conclusion to be gained from the experience of 
Germany during World War II. The story ap- 
pears in the detailed report, “The Effects of Stra- 
tegic Bombing on German Transportation,” issued 
early in 1947 by the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey—in cold figures and summaries 
of interviews with German railroad officers. 

Briefly, it is this: By most standards, the Ger- 
man railroad system was excellent at the beginning 
of the war and was marked by a surplus of line 
and terminal facilities and an abundance of serv- 
iceable rolling stock. It is true that the German 
government neglected to “give adequate consid- 
eration to transport problems” and thereby “pre- 
vented the Reichsbahn [German National Rail- 
ways] from undertaking all the new installations 
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needed to cope with industrial dispersion or to 
strengthen the plant against possible effects of air 
attack.” The minister of transport regarded the 
railroad system as “crisis proof.” But apart from 
this failure to equip the system to withstand mili- 
tary damage specifically, the German railroads 
were fat with facilities, which enabled them to 
withstand, and recuperate from, bombing and 
“strafing” attacks to an extent which astonished 
the survey’s observers. The early sporadic raids 
over the country had almost no effect on the 
ability of the system to carry its load. It was only 
after the start of concentrated attacks in Septem- 
ber, 1944, that the railroads lost progressively 
their regenerative powers. 


Air Raids Ineffective 


As American railroaders found almost every- 
where overseas, the German railroads lacked, in 
many respects, the flexibility of our own carriers. 
“A well-defined schedule was established at each 
yard for classification of cars; any disturbance in 
this methodical operation was a distinct disadvan- 
tage.” 

Despite this important fact, air raids on Ger- 
man yards were not nearly so effective in dis- 
rupting transport as had been expected. First, in 
many areas, the system had so many alternate 
routes and such an extent of yard capacity that 
































disruption “could not economically be established 
by yard attacks.” 

The investigators found that the capacity of 
most yards exceeded the actual peak number of 
cars handled by at least 30 per cent. Second, even 
in areas less well supplied with yards, by reason 
of ample repair forces and stocks, “recuperative 
powers were high.” Yards were seldom tied up for 
more than four days after the first intensive at- 
tack, and were often back to 80 per cent of pre- 
raid capacity in from two to three weeks. “Hamm 
yard, for example, largest in Germany, was hit 
with 80 tons of bombs on March 23, 1944, 1,500 
tons on April 22, and 148 tons on May 31. But, 
by late June, the yard was putting 3,700 cars a day 
over the eastbound hump and 3,000 to 3,500 over 
the Westbound, or 90 per cent normal capacity.” 


Mechanization Would Have Helped 


The system’s ability to restore facilities quickly 
stemmed chiefly from the provision of limitless 
labor forces by the authorities, ample repair trains, 
and numerous alternate routes and tracks. The 
system’s weakness lay, not in quantity of facilities, 
but in its failure to mechanize them. “The great 
handicap of the Germans in their race to repair 
transport facilities faster than we could damage 
them was a lack of heavy earth-moving equipment. 
... More adequate mechanical equipment for per- 
manent-way repair and more ample and dispersed 
stocks of permanent-way material would have 
facilitated the repair effort.” 

Superabundance of facilities of another sort 
also proved invaluable in keeping transport mov- 
ing. As the report notes, practically all large Ger- 
man terminals were equipped with two—some- 
times three—enginehouses. As a result, servicing 
and light repairs were merely shifted to houses 
unaffected by bombing. It was only through 
simultaneous destruction of all such facilities at 
a given point that demoralization of this phase of 
operation was brought about. “Such effect was 
found in but few of the targets visited.” 

In rolling stock, as well as fixed properties, the 
German system had a comfortable surplus which 
postponed appreciably the point of transport col- 
lapse. Comments the report: “It was this surplus 
of rolling stock and locomotives that prevented the 
rising losses due to strafing from becoming a seri- 
ous ... threat to the German economy and ability 
to wage war. Only a well-integrated system, with 
a large cushion of reserve stock, could withstand an 
attrition rate such as the one imposed upon Reichs- 
bahn by Allied strafing.” 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the rail- 
roads of this continent have a lot of ground to 
cover before it could be said that they are well pre- 
pared for direct involvement in warfare. 


A 6000 JOB — 
BUT AN INCOMPLETE ONE 


The American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion again distinguished itself during its recent 
annual meeting in Chicago, and has set its sights 
toward still greater achievements in the year ahead. 
This was clearly evident to everyone who attended 
the meeting, and must have been equally so to 
everyone who read the detailed report in the March 
20, A.R.E.A. Convention issue of Railway Age. 
In every way—attendance, program, enthusiasm 
and accomplishments—it was a great convention. 
Equally stimulating, educational and successful was 
the large concurrent exhibit, by the National Rail- 
way Appliances Association, of materials, equip- 
ment and appliances used by the construction and 
maintenance forces. 

With 21 A.R.E.A. committees making studies 
and reports on nearly 100 subjects, it would be 
difficult to single out any one or more of the lines 
of investigation for special comment or attention. 
Outstanding however, is the upward surge of re- 
search in the activities of the association. To most of 
the railways, this is, or should be, the most signifi- 
cant development in A.R.E.A. activities. 

The amount of money specifically earmarked by 
the railroads for engineering research is, in it- 
self, no accurate measure either of the effort 
being expended by the construction and maintenance 
forces in .this class of work, or of their ac- 
complishments, because there is no complete 
record of the large additfonal sums_ spent 
annually by the railways in their own shops and 
laboratories, and in the field, for scientific studies 
and investigations. That research in construction 
and maintenance activities is growing, and is ex- 
pressing itself in increasing measure through the 
Association of American Railroads and the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association, is unmis- 
takably clear in the increased annual appropriations 
of funds for this purpose by the A.A.R.—to be 
administered largely under the direction of the 
A.R.E.A. From sums less than $80,000 a year 
prior to 1938, these appropriations had grown 
progressively to $234,428 in 1947, with a further 
increase to $291,840 for 1948. These, of course, 
do not include the large annual appropriations 
by the A.A.R. for mechanical department research. 

The A.R.E.A., acting as the Construction and 
Maintenance section of the Engineering division 
of the A.A.R., is ready, willifig and capable to 
undertake the job as relating to the fixed proper- 
ties. The year ahead, the fiftieth year in the history 
of the association, should be the most outstanding 
one in this regard. For the association, it may well 
be a year of celebration and commemoration—for 
it has a long list of achievements over the past half- 
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century in which to glory. But more important, it 
should be a year of great progress, and dedication 
to the still longer list of problems yet unsolved. To 
make that progress will require the intensive efforts 
of many minds, individually and collectively, both 
on and off the railways—backed up and supported 
by intensified field and laboratory research. 





HARMFUL STATEMENTS 


A glib-tongued speaker recently took the rail- 
roads to task because they had not made a cer- 
tain improvement many years earlier than they 
did. Had he given the matter any serious study— 
and he is in a position to have done so—he would 
have recognized that conditions at the time he 
thought the improvement should have been made 
were such that there would not have been a suf- 
ficient demand to warrant the expense of de- 
veloping the device. Certainly the possibilities for 
its use at that time were not such as to give the 
technician and promoter much encouragement in 
developing it. 

Because an idea looks good on the drawing 
board, or because a laboratory experiment works 
out well where the conditions are fully controlled, 
does not necessarily mean that it can be used 
successfully on a large scale in general service. 
Experienced manufacturers with adequate re- 
search facilities and engineering ability recognize 
this. For instance, the General Electric gas tur- 
bine, designed for locomotive use and featured 
in the Railway Age of March 20, is the result 
of the most extensive and thorough scientific re- 
search by a company which has had long experi- 
ence in building turbines. This particular gas 
turbine has been under test for several thousand 
hours. Yet General Electric Company representa- 
tives, when questioned during the demonstration, 
stated.frankly that they could not establish a date 
at which it might be applied to a locomotive, and 
indicated that even then it would have to operate 
successfully in actual service for a considerable 
period before it could be approved as ready for 
service. 

As one looks back over the years and recalls 
the hundreds upon hundreds of promising rail- 
road devices — upon the development of which 
fortunes were spent—that have since landed in 
the scrap pile and been forgotten, the fact is em- 
phasized that only time and practical service can 
iron out the difficulties retarding the successful 
operation of a new device. Unfortunately, men in 
high positions often succumb to the temptation of 
speaking more or less dogmatically about matters 
concerning which they have only a superficial 
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knowledge. At a time when the railroads, which 
acquitted themselves so well in the public interest 
during the war crisis, need sympathetic attention 
in order to rehabilitate their equipment and plant, 
it is a disservice and handicap to have the public 
mind inflamed and influenced adversely by men 
who speak with so little regard for facts, and 
make statements which seriously injure the rail- 
roads in the public opinion. Certainly it is in the 
interest of the welfare of our people and the 
nation that the railroads be given every reasonable 
opportunity to rehabilitate their plants, in order 
to be prepared for future emergencies. 





WELDING SUPERVISION 


Welding is a specialized art that must be handled 
by trained welding engineers, instructors and 
supervisors to improve welding standards and re- 
duce welding costs. A builder of welding equip- 
ment recently said, “There are still quite a few 
large railroads that do not have even one super- 
visor specializing in welding. With all the welding 
that is being done today and the problems relating 
thereto, certainly even one man would have his 
hands full if the job were done properly. One 
large railroad in the east now has a general weld- 
ing supervisor who is assisted by four associates 
covering various parts of the system. The officers 
of this road tell me that the cost of this super- 
vision, which has now been established for about 
two years, has been paid for by the savings accru- 
ing from better organization and the study of 
welding practices.” 

In a recent discussion of seal-welded staybolts 
a boiler man of outstanding reputation said that he 
would not permit staybolts to be seal welded. Be- 
cause seal welding has been applied to several 
hundred locomotives and test records have proved 
that this practice has solved the problem of cracked 
side sheets it is interesting to note that his 
reason for not accepting the method was not based 
on the merits of the practice but rather upon the 
restrictions placed on the welding operation. Seal 
welding is now permitted only in new applications 
and leaking staybolts can not be rewelded. 

These restrictions are typical of the penalties 
that the railroads are paying for misapplications 
of welding in the past and a lack of confidence 
in the ability of railroad welding in general to 
meet existing safety standards. The very presence 
of these restrictions indicates that the railroads 
must improve their welding procedures if they 
are to take full advantage of the welding process. 
Procedures can only be improved by placing weld- 
under competent specialists. 



































Experimental aluminum-alloy refrigerator car weighing approximately 





five tons less than similar steel cars built by the Fruit Growers Express 


ALUMINUM IN FREIGHT-GAR CONSTRUCTION 


How much aluminum is used? What weight saving is attained? These ques- 
tions are discussed in relation to 50-ton box and 50- and 70-ton hopper cars 


By R. B. BORUCK AND E. A. SIPP 


Chief engineer and manager, respectively, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Railway Division 





Weeicnt reduction in freight cars can be made either 
by the use of ferrous materials and sound, thorough 
engineering analysis, or by the adoption of light- 
weight non-ferrous materials, such as aluminum alloys 
or magnesium alloys. Limitations exist with the use of 
ferrous materials, such as weight-stress ratios, de- 
flections, and safety factors. The material basis of all 
weight-reduction comparisons employed usually is 
open-hearth carbon steel, cast iron, and cast steel. The 
first attempt to reduce weight in freight cars was by 





This article is an abstract of a paper sponsored by the Railroad 
Division and presented on December 4, 1947, at the annual meet- 
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the use of the high-tensile steels and aluminum alloys. 
The first all-aluminum freight cars—hopper cars— 
were built in 1931 by the Canton Car Company and 
were placed in service in the aluminum industry in 
the middle west. These cars were reported in the April, 
1932, issue of Railway Mechanical Engineer as weigh- 
ing 38,900 Ib. at the rail. A weight reduction of 21,- 
200 Ib. was claimed and credited to the use of 12,500 
Ib. of aluminum in the car. This was a 70-ton car 
having a capacity of 2,475 cu. ft. as compared to the 
present standard A.A.R. 70-ton steel hopper car which 
has a capacity of 2,773 cu. ft. and weighs approximately 
54,000 Ib. 
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weight, 42,900 Ib. 


These cars are now 16 years old, and the last inspec- 
tion made by a representative of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany (February 29, 1944) showed no evidence of 
wear or tear from service. However, there was some 
evidence of electrolytic corrosion between dissimilar 
aluminum alloys, principally due to the use of steel 
rivets, 

In 1934, the Baltimore & Ohio built one 50-ton 
aluminum hopper car weighing 27,200 lb. on the rail 
and using 10,711 lb. of aluminum alloys. The car had 
a capacity of 2,450 cu.ft., and a weight saving of 16,185 
lb. was claimed as compared to the A.A.R. 50-ton steel 
hopper car which weighed approximately 43,000 !b. 
and had a capacity of 2,145 cu. ft. The additional 305 
cu. ft. permitted an increased ioading in the aluminum 
car of approximately eight tons per trip. 

No major projects of freight-car construction were 
undertaken after the Canton and B. & O. cars were 
built until Reynolds Company, Railway Division, in- 
troduced 30 aluminum box cars in 1944-1945 with the 
cooperation of the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Division of Pressed Steel Car Company and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Alton, and the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis. 

It was intentional that these cars, engineered by 
Reynolds and made to a design approved by the A.A.R. 
Car Construction Committee, were not designed for 
maximum weight reduction, but were rather of rugged 
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Top—Hopper car with aluminum body built by the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Division, Pressed Steel Car Company. Load limit, 
103,000 Ib; light weight 23,400 Ib. Below—A 50-ton aluminum-alloy box car equipped for head-end passenger-train service. Light 

















build to determine how they would stand up in freight 
service. Table I shows the weights of the cars divided 
into the component parts of the car. 

The weight saving in these cars is based on com- 
parative weights of car bodies, since trucks were of 
special designs and could also be used for steel cars. 
The aluminum car-body weight was 24,000 lb. compared 
to the A.A.R. standard car of similar size (45,000- 
15,600) which weighed 29,400 lb. There was there- 
fore an actual weight saving of 5,400 lb. effected by 
the use of aluminum in the car body. 


Lighter Sections Possible 


These cars were thoroughly inspected during 1947, 
and from their condition it was concluded that future 
box cars could be made lighter by using lighter sections 
in the superstructure; accordingly such a car was de- 
signed by Reynolds. Table II shows the weight re- 
duction in the Reynolds A.A.R.-approved design. 

The weight reduction in the Reynolds new design 
is 7,880 lb., or approximately four tons. This, we 
believe, is the best weight reduction that can be made 
today; however, further reduction could be made if 
the ends could be economically manufactured of alumi- 
num. It is to be noted that we have shown steel ends 
in our weight analysis. The reason for this is that 
it is uneconomical to manufacture aluminum ends with 
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the present available tools and dies. We have experi- 
mentally pressed single corrugations in a cold-temp- 
ered, high-strength, aluminum alloy and have deter- 
mined the necessary tonnage required for such opera- 
tion. We have also determined the exact die equip- 
ment necessary for this operation The results of our 
experiment indicated both increased press capacity and 
new dies of such initial cost that, until such time as 
box cars are ordered in large quantities, it would be 
uneconomical to use aluminum ends. 

For the present, we are recommending the use of 
steel ends, while other parts of the car body, such as 
roof, doors, etc., are to be made of aluminum with 
existing tools at no cost premium. 

In designing an aluminum box car, more attention 
must be given to deflection of side-framing members 
due to bulging loads from grain loading. The vertical 
deflection is negligible. In the Reynolds design of box 
car, the side posts are so proportioned that the total 
moment of inertia is approximately three times the 
moment of inertia of posts in the A.A.R. design of 
low-alloy high strength steel car. It is evident that 
the stresses in aluminum side posts are less and that 
they have a greater factor of safety. 

The Reynolds design of 70-ton hopper car shows a 
weight reduction of 13,832 Ib. The weight analysis is 
shown in Table III. In order to convert the weight 
reduction in the 70-ton hopper cars to profitable re- 
venue payload, the car body was increased in size by 
219 cu. ft. over the A.A.R. standard car with the re- 
sult that seven more tons of coal can be hauled in this 
car. 

The aluminum plates are of high-strength aluminum 
alloy, and the side framing members are designed so 
that the deflection due to bulging load equals the de- 
flection of the steel car, thus lowering the unit stress 
and increasing the factor of safety. Aluminum rivets 
are used throughout the car except in the underframe 
and bolster connections. 

For the design of freight cars, the engineer has a 
number of aluminum alloys to choose from, but is 
usually in doubt which alloy will be best suited for a 
particular part of the car. The alloys recommended 








Main exhibit hall of the Budd Company, Philadelphia, Pa., showing 
“mock ups” of passenger car interiors, including berths and rooms 





for load-carrying framing are, in the order of pref- 
erence, 17S-T, R 361-T, and R 361-W. Alloys 17S-T 
and R 361-T have strength equal to that of open- 
hearth steel and should be used wherever no severe 
offsetting or forming is required. 

R 361-W is recommended for parts requiring severe 
offsetting or forming. The strength of R 361-W is 
about one-half of the strength of R 361-T or 17S-T, 
and if aluminum parts are designed to equal deflec- 
tion of similar steel parts, usually the stresses will be 
low enough to use R 361-W. When maximum strength 
is required, then the formed shapes can be age-hard- 
ened to R 361-T. Shapes of 17S-T or R 361-T can be 
offset or formed by heating the material to 450 deg. 
F. if not allowed to remain at this temperature for 
more than half an hour; otherwise, the longer period 
will affect the temper and cause loss of tensile strength. 

For outside sheathing of the car, the aluminum alloys 
recommended are, in the order of preference, R 301-T, 
R 301-W, R 301-0, R 361-T, R 361-W, and R 
R 361-O. Alloys in “T” temper should be used 
for parts without severe bends or flanges and only 
when the proper bend radii can be used. For parts 
requiring flanging and some forming, and if proper 
bend radii can be used, “W” temper alloys. should be 





Table |—Comparative Weights of Aluminum Box-Car Parts 
Weights, Ib. 
M.&St.L. Alton C.R.L.&P. 





MAO SG Ek. Gos ews ewee ce wkeeee 13,000 13,760 18,560 
ORE MPR RE RINE 0555515 056 kos -5 G54 068s 10,200 10,600 10,600 
Roof, aluminum ........ iveubssskuWsiees 833 833 833 
ee PE AT a ae 1,028 1,028 1,028 
Doors, aluminum and steel ............ 738 652 738 
Running boards and brake step .......... 186 186 186 
PRSNOTUSINAT TRRIOS oo oeca wes wis 0 5.6 9 6h seo 3,996 3,995 3,998 
Lumber, insulation, and paint .......... 6,570 6,500 6,500 
SARCLY, GUSDNAINOES sis aia a bios ese be a6 o:90s on 377 377 377 
Sik IES cin Saueiewsuas <esneu seat 72 69 80 

WEIGHE GL CAr WOCY. o5.000s8ssess5a0ee0% 24,000 24,240 24,340 

Total weight on rail ...... bi ebs bp an 37,000 38,000 42,900 


Weight Analysis by Materials 
ve Lb. Per Cent 
Weight of aluminum in underframe .... 520 -- 





Weight of aluminum in superstructure .... 6,495 — 
oth BIMMI ANNCAT 6.o02kween sees ese 7,015 29.2 
veers SIU NUD OAT” aie ae wai 4101515 6-5 0 S40 Ws0 10,415 43.4 
Total lumber, paint, etc., in car ........ 6,570 27.4 

Total weight of car body ............ 24,000 100.0 


Table 1I—Weight Comparison of 50-Ton Box Cars With Standard 
Inside Dimensions 
aha 4 parts, 


A.A.R. Plate 1500 Reynolds alum. Car, 
standard car Drawing C-400 

















CES ES OS ae 7,260 5,497 
SMRRERS 0 cata ta io toils th 8s a seb 8p ois a tao 5,800 2,696 
J SSS 555 =a oo Sse ere 2,430 1,975" 
es Be ce ener as 1,830 700 
REECE LS 370 233 
BS teat i oi airs 3s 5lo ein 0 046" 1,620 . 637 
Coupling equipment .......... 3,350 2,820 
[CUS Oe See eres 1,3507 1,350f 
ARCEY GUPMBNCES 2. 6660 0.0sie sis 410 295 
DEES ES Se ee 100 80 
Misc. rivets, bolts, etc. ...... 1,360 460 
Wood lining and floor ........ 4,980 4,980 
Weight of car body ........ 30,860 21923 
Weight of trucks .....6600. 15,600 15,600 
Total weight on rail ...... 46,460 37,323 
Ratt PAIL oi ovsso-o oes aise 122,540 131,677 
Load limit on rail ........ 169,000 169,000 


Total weight of aluminum in car 4, 

Direct weight saving by use of 
aluminum only (not taking 
into account the weight saving 
coupling equipment, ends, and 
parts steel parts in doors) ... 

Actual on rail weight differ- 
ence: (46,460-37,323) 

* High-tensile low-alloy steel Dreadnaught ends 

7 AB 

t ABEL 


7,880 
9,137 
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used. For parts requiring severe forming combined 
with a draw, “O” temper, which is in the annealed 
state, should be used. Alloys in the “O” temper can 
be heat treated to “W” or “T” if strength is required. 
Whenever heat treating of formed parts is required, 
the services of an aluminum metallurgist or service 
engineer should be engaged. In the heat-treating opera- 
tion, considerable distortion will be experienced, vary- 
ing the intensity according to the size and shape. 
Hence this word of caution. 

Aluminum alloys for rivets are recommended, in 
their order of preference, as follows: A 17S-T, or 
53S-W or R 361-W. Usually rivets up to Y% in. 
diameter can be driven cold with a hand-pneumatic 
or power-squeeze riveter. Rivets larger than 14 in. 
diameter should be driven hot. All riveting, of course, 
should be done with power-squeeze machines. A modi- 
fied cone head on the driven side is recommended 
in preference to the button head because it takes less 
pressure to form such a head and the strength is equal 
if not greater. An aluminum service engineer should 
be consulted when information is required for proper 
procedure for driving rivets hot. 
























coated with zinc or zinc-chromate paint. 
Riveted joints should be waterproofed 


material which will not harden and will not be in- 
jurious to aluminum. There are several products on 
the market, and most paint manufacturers can supply 


them. 


The economics of aluminum freight cars will not be 


discussed at this time because there is 


opinion as to the proper method of determining cost 
The railroads do not agree at the 


of weight reduction. 
present time on the cost of hauling one 
Figures from one mill to five mills per 


been used; however, any figure choosen can usually 
be refuted by any individual railroad as not applying 
to its operating conditions. But everyone will agree 
that it does cost a certain amount of money to haul 
one ton over every mile of railroad; and it is hoped 


that with Diesel locomotive operation 


more accurate records of fuel consumption can be 
maintained) more accurate costs can be developed. 


There are some conditions where aluminum is ex- 
posed to alkaline materials. In such cases, proper pre- 
caution is necessary, and parts so exposed should be 


with a mastic 


a variance of 


ton one mile. 
ton-mile have 


(with which 








Table iIl—Weight Analysis of Reynolds 70-Ton Hopper Car 
With Three-Hopper Arrangement 
Aluminum, Lb. 























Castings Sheet Shapes 
and and an 
; forgings plate bars Total 
SIGEBY aca bot sisting Aue eie eee ons —- 2,150 1,803 3,953 
eS RE eo eee -- 2,307 183 2,490 
XOREDEATENS. 66.000 sccins eas oe — 354 227 581 
ME ERES A «SH TA lal ga ors aca covel oer nieceac eee ohe —_— 182 436 618 
Bite PEC aos oo oles Siw era.ens bys — — 15 15 
Underframe aluminum parts .. == 63 107 170 
HRA WEED —asr5 016 :050,9 so000 WiScare eres ieee 6 ~- —- 240 240 
Hopper-door frames (castings). 360 -- = 360 
PIOUDES GOOlS: 6.5 :osiesissereiesiee 10 250 — = 250 
Hopper-door fittings (forgings) 118 —- — 118 
Total “AlaMInWM <2.6.056560% 728 5,056 3,011 8,795 
Steel and Steel Specialties, Lb. 
B Wie ci ova G16) 2) (eens Sa ep Mee Swine ieee 678 
Air brake, foundation arrangement .........e.ecee+ ‘ 825 
PIGRDETHAOOr GICCNADISIN: 6%.6.6..5.66.6.6.6.0.0.0.0.046.0'8 8 salewew ewe’ 215 
PING MCAMCO cosacnseis @!s less ic are vere: oc0 e's Na Oe POT Wy at EI Eee 125 
RES TC SS ee eo aes er 3,250 
BOSS AN GEG) 8s 5,51 5) cise vesnsey(p aw ore Wl eveie:a eles -ererainieceioreiere Suave 1,860 
elster Cater ailets (CASHINES)” sc oc 6c o.cleed'c 000-000 belews 484 
Spee RIN SIE a5. o).5) aa tadlasa. er 5:60 aie w.K:0 6 6 ds5 6 oes \eie Biere eles’ 330 
Cushion coupler carrier and positioning device 
ist Reap ama te ERTS 8516 fo aye'ip sie 65 <oslb-(o Oka e aie 1as'sloisdi get aveleie Weaeinia sieve 44 
TSOUN, CIECE MIIDUES 5 Sie) 5r03608 5 oc55-5)0.010% 0-019) G es sia 010 9 0 b'8 bee's 184 
Couplers ind yoRes, Gtade= B .iescs ccs vescecesccaiee cece 1,300 
RCO LOT-OUOEAMEIE (GOVICE! 66 o'si0.6.05% o.6ice oes sowie e eeaeweee 48 
Wyrate-Ceare ARG TONOWEr DIALS oc. 6c cccceesecesedecees 710 
AD eatdee EM OAM) TELANETS = asers.b 2:6 6,6's 0010 050-06 4.6 8 -6.6-6 9-08 ere el 111 
ST RE) So ec 260 
VIRGO NAETOUENIS: 151 Ge 015) a oss oie cesetas aia 9 2 LoVe 6 sin la noe aie GISUNS 339 
SOtah,, Bteel parts ANd Specialties .0.2-. 6.616.600 eec oe s'as 10,763 
RNS RAS ONAN ASR CTT oreo as pte <a os "9 14/0 2010) 8lne wnaroze vein anes where 8,795 
TOtal CAE OOS: av swe caer ce knee ecw wes eee keine 19,558 
Comparison with Steel Car 
Aluminum cars, Ib. Steel car, lb. 
Barber S-2 A-3 Ride 
: truck Control truck 
ASAT MOV deieievelesoieietniote cies 40 3 01s @ o's) 8,795 8,795 22,737 
Specialties and underframe .......... 10,763 10,763 10,763 
PMO Ss Gis sie e recs SiS kee RS Se 16,570 16,665 16,600 
TARE AVEIeHt OG Cat is 5.5.4e raises sie. 36,128 36,223 50,100 
LEE Rn SR eer nee 173,872 173,777 159,900 
Total load on rail, 6-in. by 11-in. 

EI OUETIBIS oe eie cicleicinscievsiee ois iaels» 210,000. 210,000 210,000 
CAPACI SOUS Ebi sue. s6ie se ccisco-Sose. ss vereras- 3,316 3,316 3,097 
Weight of steel substituted by aluminum 22,737 22,737 — 
Weight of almingm .45565.066.cccecs. 8,975 8,975 == 

WHERE TCGUCHOR 62.66 ieisc sc ciccees 13,832 13,832 _ 
Ratio of pay load to gross ld., per cent 82.75 82.75 76. 
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Table I¥V—Weight Analysis of Reynolds 50-Ton Hopper-Car 












































Design 
Aluminum, |b. 
Castings Sheet Shapes 
and and and 
forgings plate bars Total 
IMEEM, ceccrae aeiiercla sosleers ao eens — glel 1,326 2,497 
OO comets een oe anes els ~ 2,280 472 2,452 
GCAGSSDERLOES cise selec is'e:0e oral _- 353 181 534 
NSO Oa ote chee sete vies harsiieccresteces = 158 316 474 
ESPN GOED Sos ais: 5 0 brec0-s co cial 661 —_ - 12 12 
Underframe aluminum parts .. —_ 78 76 154 
AMES cccter aitral’s crcl svotaresecapeleisainiere aa —- 150 150 
PIGBREE (CGGES croaro ey cee sincices — 282 “= 282 
Hopper frame casting ........ 330 = -= 330 
Hopper door fittings .......... 56 ~- — 56 
Total aluminum .......... 386 4,322 2,400 6,941 
Steel and Steel Specialties, Lb. 
PRIS ROME CAEREN Ea) 6, aia. 0.1950) Ste <rpisie cei sieiacels 678 
Air brake, foundation arrangement ...... 725 
Hopper-door mechanism ....ceccocsescccs 393 
ERARIIEN ECE a couse «6 0:5 6 alk efele eiecatciere Ge ere 125 
Genter cent OURS. iv ccccccictclccucnaces 2,550 
WME ao oe a a ee) Gera aia ava e erg abe ale oxeiels 1,595 
Bolster center fillers (castings) .......... 484 
EEC (COGENT cols o.cisis a hcccnetcnaee Jae 
Coupler carrier device (straight shank) 44 
OGy COMER DIQUES: occ) oo coc 50 sa ceteceie 184 
Couplers and yokes, Grade B .......... 1,300 
Coupler operating device .......ssseeee 48 
Draft gears and follower plates ......... 710 
Pratt: Keve. ad TetaiMers © so. <0 sicicc cto css 111 
Saleh AO MANCCS a 40 ceo es cisesis.e oa ealelenere 260 
IMISGORIANCONE -cccere Cics dee wenaneienioase 333 
Total steel parts and specialties ........ 9,870 
PR GRAD: PAUCSEEESEYEID Go's: 5, 5" “e016: 670/41 r0/sr eral wi asetave 6,941 
‘Total. weight: of ‘car DOdy 0.065 %s:.6< 16,811 
Comparison with Steel Car 
Aluminum cars, Ib. — car, 
lb. 
Barber S-2 <A-3 Ride 
truck Control truck A.A.R. 
CAE MDOUY a 55-s50 0 wis cas spines we dieles 6,941 6,941 530 
Specialties and underframe ....... 9,870 9,870 9,870 
SE RUIGIEG) go vhovere ccaleias1ea & S\cin eas acc eierare 14,032 13,965 14,100 
EAGNEWEIHE Of CAT Sires ccc siec enc 30,843 30,776 41,500 
VUE ESG 2S) ToS U's ee net ee era eae aa 138,157 138,224 127,500 
Total loads on tail .o.6<icicsicieceis:s 169,000 169,000 169,000 
Capacity, cu. ft. (10 in. heap) 2,645 2,645 2,408 
Weight of steel substituted by 
SOP EINEIEMIN oi o sgh cite. 6 axesaverel el ecacs 17,530 17,530 — 
Weight of aluminum .......... 6,941 6,941 — 
Weight reduction «2.0... 00006. 10,589 10,589 — 
Ratio of pay load to gross load, 
WOE CON fo gaipccece ose vcaweee-sel 81.4 81.4 74.1 
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WHAT THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
THINKS OF THE RAILROADS 


Since a lot of automobiles and comparatively few railroad cars were produced in 1947, 
it is concluded that the automotive industry is progressive and the railroads aren't 


By TOM C. CLARK 


Attorney General of the United States 





We reproduce herewith the speech of Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark at the first annual dinner of 
the Federation for Railway Progress at New York on 
February 24. Railroad people will be interested in 
Mr. Clark’s delving into the history of railroad tech- 
nology; in his disclosure of some peculiar iniquities 
in the “land grants” and his conclusion that they 
afford a parallel which excuses present-day subsi- 
dies to non-railroad transportation; and in his com- 
parison of 1947 production of railroad cars and 
automobiles, as an indicator of the relative progres- 
siveness of the railroad and automotive industries. 

Students of jurisprudence will, doubtless, be edified 
by the reasoning which has enabled the attorney 
general to arrive at his opinion that the railroads 
would be as justified in claiming immunity from the 
revenue laws as from the anti-trust act. 

Everyone will be heartened, not to say surprised, to 
learn of the deep respect and affection in which 
the attorney general holds the railroads.—Editor. 


W here there is no vision the people perish,” the 
Psalmist said. Railway progress demands vision too, 
or it will perish. It is of tremendous national impor- 
tance. In fact the complete development of our country 
requires it and our national defense compels it. 

There is no place in the railroad picture for the 
visionary who is a victim of fright, but for the visionary 
who pierces the veil of the future with an authentic 
second sight there is not only a great demand but an 
absolute necessity. Of course he has to take off his 
blinders. I know some visionaries who have worn 
blinders for years. 

It used to be supposed that progress was an auto- 
matic and inevitable result of the course of human 
history. Thomas Jefferson spoke of “the progress of 
liberty” which had begun in the United States with the 
American Revolution, which would spread to other 
nations. Later, with the industrial revolution, arose a 
generation which had faith in the “manifest destiny” 
which was to result in the peopling and expansion of 
this nation, and in a tremendous scientific and tech- 
nological development. Many people believed that the 
path of man’s destiny led upward and onward, regard- 
less of what wisdom and management were employed 
in the conduct of human concerns. It was believed that 
progress was inevitable and inescapable. 

But now, after our experience with two world wars, 
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we realize that progress is not something which just 
happens. We know that retrogression is also possible 
in human experience. We have seen it in Germany. 
We know now that progress is a plant which must be 
cultivated in order to produce fruit—good fruit. It is 
not a weed, which will thrive even on a railroad track. 
When we develop that vision with a second sight, prog- 
ress and accomplishment will follow. To do this we 
must be alert with all five of our watchful senses. The 
price of progress is an exacting one. 


History of the Caboose 


The record indicates that progress in railroading has 
been slow. Back in 1884 a few railroads knew of the 
caboose. At that time the cupola on its top was indeed 
“the new look.” While these little shanties were in 
reality the command cars handling the freight of the 
nation, the cupola innovation was not even made avail- 
able on most roads until the turn of the century. In 
1885 a man named Phelps proposed a communication 
system for the railroads using the principle of electrical 
induction. The powers that be, however, turned him 
down. 

Today we find the same system is being developed 
and the present-day shanties or command cars, which 
we call cabooses, have communication with the engi- 
neer as well as the stationmaster. Heretofore a man 
had to have good lungs and be able to run the gauntlet 
of freight cars between the caboose and the engine. So 
now, some sixty years after Mr. Phelps introduced a 
communication system, some of the railroads have 
finally come around to putting it into effect. As a 
result there is no necessity of having a cupola and they 
are being taken off of the caboose. If someone of vision 
had heeded Mr. Phelps there would have been no 
necessity of putting them on. Instead we would have 
had the beautiful bay windows that we see on a few 
of the more advanced cabooses over the country. 

Some at the top acted like our recent New England 
thaws. Instead of thawing out at Mr. Phelp’s suggestion 
they just froze over again and covered their heads and 
went back to sleep. As a matter of fact, railroading 
ran along this way until World War II brought us to 
the stark realizing that something must be done. One 
advertisement of an eastern railroad certainly tells the 
truth about it. That ad ran in a big headline “It is a 
h— of a way to run a railroad.” 

Railroading with a vision has picked up some since 
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V-J Day. However, Business Week says only 1,404 
new cars, exclusive of freight cars, have been built. 
Eight hundred and twenty of these are coaches, and 85 
sleepers. There are 2,236 cars now on order, of which 
1,141 are Pullmans. It is estimated that it will take 
three more years to build these cars. It is also reported 
that only twelve railroads each have fifty or more 
passenger-train cars on order. 

On the other side of the road, we know that 3,167,231 
new automobiles, including trucks, were licensed in the 
United States last year. I fully realize that comparison 
between an automobile and a railroad car is similar to 
that of the proverbial rabbit and the elephant, but the 
figures of new units are likewise enormously one-sided. 
Pioneering continued in the automobile and truck- 
ing business, while in railroading it had been quiescent. 
The 100-mile trip that each man, woman and child took 
on the railroads in the United States last year was 
virtually in the same old coaches and equipment that 
they have been riding in for many years. Certainly 
they do not invite more trips. And on the merchandis- 
ing side, the ten tons of freight that each man, woman 
and child in the United States shipped for an average 
of 500 miles over the railroads last year was with 
the same antiquated equipment and much of the same 
service that has been in vogue for half a century. 

Railroading must keep up with the advancements in 
science. Each railroad in the country should be a 
laboratory for experimentation and research. By the 
use of the laboratories, innovations and improvements 
would keep this great transportation industry abreas 
of the times. 


Public Welfare Must Be Uppermost 


Improvements when discovered should be made 
available to other lines, as is generally done in the 
automobile and airplane industry. The public welfare 
must be held uppermost. Bottlenecks that have existed 
in transportation for years must be wiped out. The 
public also must be brought to the realization that there 
is more to railroading than rates. Service must be the 
watch word. They who serve well always sit at the 
head of the table—and it is the first table, too. 

For a generation some in America have forgotten 
this simple principle. Many of us have concentrated 
our thoughts largely on what we, as individuals, could 
claim or hope for, or get, for ourselves from our fellow 
men, regardless of our own contribution to their in- 
terests. Some parents have devoted themselves to aiding 
their children in securing the maximum advantages 
merely for the children alone. The chief virtue of edu- 
cation, we are often told, is that income is thereby 
increased. We give little notice or less care to the 
obligations which each generation must assume to his 
fellow man. ‘The ultimate question of late has been, 
it seems, “What is best for me?” That is putting it 
rather bluntly, but it rings true. 

Take in your own industry, for example. I read the 
other day—and I quote: 


Subsidies that give one system of transportation com- 
petitive advantages over another are not in keeping with 
the American system of free enterprise. All the railroads 
ask is that the principle of free competitive enterprise 
apply to all; that the service each renders a nation be 
the measure by which its existence is justified. 
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The author of this statement must have forgotten that 
in the original development of the railroad system we 
have today acts of Congress and of state legislatures 
granted land and other financial support to the then 
infant railway industry. I recall one road that received 
some five million acres of American land that requires 
its grantees and lessees to ship exclusively over its 
road. And further, it requires them to order their pur- 
chases sent over this one railroad. 

This contract is reminiscent of the tie-in clauses in 
patent licensing. But it even goes them one better. 
This author also failed to mention that the railroads 
were also given the right of eminent domain—which is, 
as you know, the power of sovereignty itseli—a power 
that is very seldom granted to private concerns. 


Ever-Helpful Government 


In recent years the Congress and the states have 
also legislated with regard to the law of torts which 
has a direct bearing on the liability of the railroads for 
personal injuries. Likewise, the railway labor laws of 
the country have established a continuity of operation 
in the railroads that is known in no other industry. 
The Congress has also created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which not only gives protection to ship- 
pers in communities engaging in interstate commerce, 
but also to the railroads. Certainly a thankful people 
through their federal and state governments have been 
considerate and ever-helpful to an industry that has 
been so important in the development of the country. 

But the Congress has up to this date made the rail- 
roads, as it has all industry, subject to other laws, 
particularly the anti-trust laws. Nothing is more pe- 
culiarly American than the doctrine of free enterprise. 
I am confident that the railroads can live and prosper 
under the American system. I am confident they can 
furnish adequate transportation service to the public. 
Some in the industry seem to be skeptical about the 
traditional American method of doing business. They 
seek to obtain a status of special privilege exempting 
them from the competitive standards which are so vital 
to the American business structure. 

As you know, at the present time there are two 
cases pending in the courts alleging restrictive policies 
on the part of the railroads which impede independence 
of action and managerial judgment. The Supreme 
Court took jurisdiction in one case, the so-called 
Georgia case. Each of these cases points up agreements 


‘between some of the roads depriving the individual 


railroad from effecting lower rates, adjusting schedules, 
and, in the case at Lincoln, Nebraska, of even installing 
air conditioning for the comfort of the public. 

It is not surprising with this kind of agreement that 
our railroads are more or less still in the horse-and- 
buggy days. But what is surprising to me is that many 
prominent figures in the industry appear to be desirous 
of perpetuating this self-imposed burden, in that they 
advocate and urge the enactment of the so-called Bul- 
winkle Bill. This legislation would confer upon car- 
riers a status of special privilege and exemption from 
the anti-trust laws. It would grant to the railroad or- 
ganizations power over the industry which would be 
greater than those enjoyed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself. 

The Bulwinkle Bill would place in the hands of such 
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private organizations an immunity from prosecution 
on subjects over which the Congress has not seen fit 
to even entrust the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For example, questions relating to equipment, sched- 
ules and time of departure and the arrival of trains 
would be beyond the control of the commission once 
it approved basic agreements. Likewise in the fixing of 
rates and charges of transportation, the private organi- 
zations of carriers would be given complete immunity 
from the anti-trust laws and would be enabled to engage 
in an unrestrained program of price-fixing. 

Doubtless many other industries besides the railroad 
industry would be happy to be the beneficiary of legis- 
lation permitting them to engage in price-fixing. No 
industry should be placed above the law. The law 
should apply equally to all—for equal justice under the 
law is one of the basic principles of our democratic 
system. The fact that railroads are subject to regulation 
in the public interest is no justification for such a dis- 
crimination in their favor. Regulation merely means 
that the carriers are subject to certain obligations 
peculiar to themselves, in addition to the obligations 
which the law imposes upon all businesses generally. 
It does not mean that they should be permitted to 
escape from such general obligations. 

One might as well argue that because the railroads 
are subject to regulation they should be exempted from 
the payment of taxes. But obviously the fact that they 
must obey the Interstate Commerce Act is no reason 
why they should be free to disregard the Internal 
Revenue Act or the Anti-Trust Act. Their status as 
public utilities means that there are more, not less, 
legal requirements with which they must comply. 

It is therefore absurd to claim, as some railroad 
spokesmen do, that transportation is being placed under 
two masters. It should have but one master—the people; 
and to use the phrase of an old record—it should heed 
its master’s voice more often. 

Now that I have tried to be constructive in pointing 
out some of the weakness of the railroads, let me say 
that I have nothing but the kindest feeling for those 
who operate the railroads, and that goes for manage- 
ment and labor. The railroads of the United States 





have done more than any other single force to bring 
about the greatest federal union of states that the world 
has ever seen. The early pioneer railroaders were cer- 
tainly men of vision and brains and brawn. They 
forged a band of steel around our country which has 
bound us together. Truly the railroads are often des- 
cribed as constituting the “backbone” of the nation’s 
transportation system. They are vital to our industrial 
development. If by magic overnight the .ailroads of this 
country were to disappear, the handicap and burden to 
our industrial life would be indescribable. What I have 
said regarding the importance of railroads to the na- 
tion’s economic and industrial life applies with even 
greater force when the requirements of national de- 
fense are kept in mind. During each war they have 
rendered monumental service. In the last war I am 
familiar with their operation. I venture to say that 
we could not have won the war so quickly had it not 
been for the railroads. Theirs was a service dedicated 
to the cause of victory. 

So it is clearly apparent that both in war and peace 
the importance of railroads to American national life, 
to our industrial and military economy, is extremely 
vital. No wonder then that government regards “the 
maintenance and development of an economical and 
efficient railroad system” as “a matter of primary na- 
tional concern.” 

It was because of this outstanding operation under 
the most difficult conditions that we, who were think- 
ing of the privileges and duties of freedom, turned 
to the railroads for help. One of the railroads furnished 
the facilities that finally resulted in what is known in 
every community of America as “The Freedom Train.” 
It is fitting that the railroads should be entrusted with 
the responsibility of carrying to over 300 cities in 
America the precious documents of our ireedoms. It 
is fitting, because they helped to put life—treality into 
those written parchments. 

In a sense every train is one of freedom, ior by 
affording the facilities of transportation to the people 
the railroads promote unity, good-will and brother- 
hood and have won a place deep in the hearts of all 
Americans. 








THE NEWEST COAL DUMPER ON THE GREAT LAKES NEARS COMPLETION AT TOLEDO, OHIO.— Being built by the Lake- 
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front Dock & Railroad Terminal Co., a jointly owned subsidiary of the New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio, this dumper is part of a 
new $18,500,000 coal and ore-handling facility designed to speed the loading and unloading of cars and boats. When completed the entire 
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project will include three piers on which will be located two ore unloaders and three coal dumpers, supported by a new 5,400-car yard. 
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The traffic training manager introducing the public relations conference leader, D. W. Norris 





TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT TRAINING ON THE NEW HAVEN 


Active management participation and support has brought success for separate programs for 
supervisors, sales management personnel, sales representatives, and non-supervisory employees 


By JOHN J. DANAHY 
Manager, Traffic Training 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 





T HE New Haven Railroad established a traffic train- 
ing department on February 15, 1947. By December 
4, 1947, the company was convinced that the effort 
and expense were justified. During this period of less 
than nine months, training programs were outlined 
and subsequently inaugurated for all classifications 
of employees within the traffic department—sales 
management personnel, sales representative personnel, 
supervisors, and non-supervisory employees. This 
department-wide training effort had one common ob- 
jective, viz., better trained and more thoroughly in- 
formed employees. 

The war years with their accompanying deluge of 
business, both passenger and freight, are now definitely 
past. Competition has returned—keen competition. The 
New Haven, like most other railroads, has evidenced 
its confidence in the future by large outlays of money 
for new equipment. To match this new equipment, the 
management decided, through formal training, to pro- 
vide its personnel with fresh ideas and the modern 
techniques needed to sell the excellent services which 
this new equipment could give. Modernization of 
equipment was important, but modernization of per- 
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sonnel attitudes and grasp of their duties was equally so. 

Training courses designed to fit the jobs of em- 
ployees in each of the classifications mentioned have 
been prepared and are being or will be presented on 
a regularly scheduled basis. Our approach to, and re- 
sults obtained from, supervisory training may be of 
interest. 

As stated previously, on December 4, 1947, the 
company was satisfied that its program had justified the 
effort and expense. On that date the supervisory phase 
of the department-wide training program was com- 
pleted and the participants, the traffic department 
supervisors, told the training staff, in the form of 
“critiques,’ that management had given them a top- 
notch training program. They were outspoken in their 
expressions of thanks for the opportunity the program 
had given them to review their responsibilities and to 
discuss the many problems and solutions thereto, both 
among themselves and with their respective depart- 
mental superiors. Reactions to the first completed phase 
of the program were enthusiastically favorable. 

In preparing the training program for traffic de- 
partment supervisors, the staff charged with carrying 
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out the project held the opinion that this group was 
deserving of the best it had to offer. Because of the 
present tendency of progressive management to place 
responsibility for profit as far down in the organization 
as possible, the work of the supervisors has taken on 
a new importance. It is this group which oversees the 
many details necessary to the successful operation and 
profitable selling of a railroad’s services; it is this 
group which directs the productivity of the numerous 
railroad clerical employees. The training staff wanted 
to make certain that traffic department supervisors 
recognized their own importance in relation to their 
company’s success. 

In compiling the program for supervisors, the train- 
ing staff asked itself the question: “What do we think 
they want to know?’—not “What do we think 
they should know?” Six subjects were selected which 
the supervisors felt would provide them with a strong 
foundation in guiding their own activities and in direct- 
ing the employees under their jurisdiction: (1) com- 
pany organization, (2) office management, (3) per- 
sonnel selection and training, (4) human relations, 
(5) labor relations, and (6) public relations. 


How fo Present the Topics? 


How to present these topics was the next question. 
Should conferences be held once a week for a series of 
six weeks until all subjects had been treated, or would 
it be more practical and effective to go “whole hog,” 
relieving supervisors of their duties for three full days 
to concentrate on these subjects so important to their 
supervisory function. The training staff favored the 
latter approach, believing that such a procedure would 
divorce the supervisors completely from their work 
(with its accompanying worry) and give them nothing 
to do except think and talk about good supervision and 
how it could be attained and practiced. The training 
groups were taken off of company property into a 
private hotel conference room for these meetings. 

Two subjects were scheduled for each day; one dur- 
ing the morning, and the second during the afternoon, 
each led by a management representative conversant 
with the topic under discussion. Luncheon was served 
to the group between these daily sessions and sufficient 
“breaks” were taken during each conference to elimi- 
nate the danger of monotony. Two weeks prior to the 
assigned meeting date, each supervisor received a 
36-page “conference outline” covering the subjects pre- 
viously mentioned. This allowed sufficient time for the 
individual to familiarize himself with topics. to be 
discussed and to stimulate his thinking about them. 

Fifteen supervisors—proportionately drawn from the 
freight sales and service, passenger traffic, freight 
traffic (rates and divisions), and traffic research and 
development departments—comprised each training 
group. 

As leaders for each conference subject, the traf- 
fic department was assisted by the public relations 
manager who, in addition to leading the discussion 
on public relations, pointed out to these supervisors 
how necessary was their cooperation in providing the 
follow-through needed to assure maximum effect for 
the company’s advertising and public relations efforts : 
the employment manager, who led the conference on 
labor relations; and the supervisor of office systems and 
procedures, who explained and discussed the most 
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modern techniques of efficient, effective, and productive 
office management. The manager of traffic training 
presided during the discussion of both personnel selec- 
tion and training, and human relations. The staff 
officers of the traffic department, which included the 
vice-president in charge of traffic, the passenger traffic 
manager, the freight traffic manager, the general 
freight sales manager, and the manager of traffic 
research and development, covered the subject of 
organization. The vice-president in charge of traffic 
explained the overall company organization and the 
interdependence of one department on the others for 
successful operation. His staff officers concentrated on 
organization within, their respective departments. In 
addition, through the use of prepared organization 
charts, they showed each supervisor his location in 
the organizational picture, emphasizing the importance 
with which they viewed the supervisor’s function. 

The subjects, so diversified in nature—together with 
the presence and participation of staff officers of the 
traffic and other departments as conference leaders— 
provided the variety needed to minimize the potential 
monotony which might exist through any lengthy pro- 
gram of this kind. Motion pictures, charts, graphs, 
displays, photographs, etc., were all used to supple- 
ment discussions and to clarify the points under con- 
sideration. At the conclusion of each three-day con- 
ference, those supervisors from points in New York, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, and Hartford were given 
special passes, personally signed by our president, 
Howard S. Palmer, which permitted their returning 
home from Boston on the New Haven’s extra-fare 
train, the “Merchants Limited,” on which free trans- 
portation is not ordinarily valid. 

Knowing management’s penchant for measuring 
production against costs, the staff of the traffic train- 
ing department wanted to have an answer, should the 
question be put as to the value of this training. Since 
the establishment of the training department, the staff 





Supervisors discussing organization 
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has always felt that training programs should be 
judged, not by the “flossiness” of their texts nor the 
statements of their “producers,” but rather by the 
opinions of the participants themselves. Just as an 
audience judges the worth of a play, the supervisors 
were asked to speak their minds in the form of 
“critiques,” submitted either signed or unsigned at 
the conclusion of each conference, stating their opinion 
of the program. They were asked to “pull no punches,” 
but to speak freely with a view toward helping both 
their and management’s efforts in effecting good super- 
vision. 

Frankly, the training staff had its fingers crossed as 
it awaited the opinions of those attending the first 
three-day conference. It must be confessed that the 
staff had violated in its presentation quite a few 
“textbook principles” of training. From personal ob- 
servation gathered through discussions with the in- 
dividuals during the luncheons and the many “breaks” 
taken during the conference, the staff had the im- 
pression that the program was being well received. But 
it was not certain. 


Comment Was Favorable 


When the “critiques” from the first group arrived, 
the training staff feared it might be dreaming, so 
strongly favorable was the comment; but when those 
participating in the remaining groups sounded the same 
keynote of satisfaction, it was clear that the program 
had succeeded. If there had been any doubts in the 
minds of the staff officers of the traffic department con- 
cerning a “return on the investment” of time, money, 
and effort which had gone into this program, they have 
now completely disappeared. 

Approximately 80 supervisors participated in one of 
the three-day conferences arranged for this classifica- 
tion and every one of them, without exception, ex- 
pressed written thanks to the management for giving 
them this opportunity to sit down and discuss with their 
department heads the many problems relating to their 
jobs. Talking “man to man” with staff officers from the 
traffic and other departments had given them an appre- 
ciation of the importance of their work—and a realiza- 
tion that management, too, recognized its importance. 

Some excerpts from the comment submitted by 
traffic department supervisors speak for themselves in 
evaluating an intelligently prepared, interestingly pre- 
sented, and “management-backed” training program: 

“I feel now, more than ever, my importance in a 
very big and very important wheel, the New Haven 
Railroad. My enthusiasm will be passed down to those 
under my jurisdiction, acting as a morale builder right 
through the entire department, which to my mind, is 
the best dividend any organization can receive. It was 
a pleasure to have our officials recognize the import- 
ance of the supervisor’s function.” 

“The conference satisfied me to the nth degree that 
I’m not only in the right business, but that I’m work- 
ing for the right company.” 

“I now have a better understanding about the im- 
portance of my job in the company.” 

“I came away with a better knowledge of my com- 
pany’s problems and what is expected of me in helping 
to lighten these problems.” 

“These three days, crammed full of progressive ideas, 
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thoughts for progressive action, and man-to-man ex- 
changes of experiences, make me feel that our man- 
agement has put its best foot forward and taken a 
ton-mile stride!” 

“T, and the supervisors with whom I have talked, 
now appreciate more than ever before that we are a 
team working in harmony with management.” 

“I reported for this conference doubtful as to its 
possible benefits. I leave the conference convinced of 
its value.” 

“Reviewing my torty years’ experience with the 
New Haven, this conference takes first place in produc- 
tive efforts.” 

“T hope these programs will continue. They’re worth 
a thousand times their cost.” 


Programs to Continue 


They certainly will continue. In addition to these 
comments, the supervisors made many recommenda- 
tions to their department heads which they felt would 
help them to do a better job of supervision. The man- 
agement welcomed these recommendations and intends, 
wherever feasible, to put them in effect. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that the traffic de- 
partment was fortunate in “hitting the jackpot with the 
first nickel.” These men and women returned to their 
supervisory positions throughout the system with a 
renewed confidence and interest. From reports eman- 
ating not only from their immediate superiors, but also 
from their subordinates (who attend our non-super- 
visory training program), the management of the traffic 
department feels that supervisors have been given the 
background and training necessary to meet the prob- 
lems ahead. If other programs which are now being 
conducted for traffic department management, sales, and 
non-supervisory personnel prove half as successful as 
this supervisory phase, the company will consider the 
effort more than justified. 

Should a formula for successful training be sought, 
our answer would be: 

1. Establishment of a program objective. 

2. Cooperation from and personal participation, when 
possible, by top management. 

3. Intelligent selection of pertinent topics. 

4, Pleasant surroundings for the holding of con- 
ferences. 

5. Freedom of expression by all participants. 

Had the training program been merely the enter- 
prise of its manager alone, it could never have suc- 
ceeded. Any training director is helpless if he lacks 
management’s full cooperation and interest. It has only 
been through the assistance of every employee within 
the New Haven’s traffic department, from the vice- 
president in charge of traffic down to the newest office 
boy, that the program has succeeded in attaining such 
satisfactory results. Nor can too much be said for the 
departments of the railroad outside the traffic depart- 
ment, which gave so willingly of their time and effort 
to assure the program’s success. 

This excellent cooperation indicates the recognition 
and support which the New Haven’s management has 
given to employee training. Had the program lacked 
management’s full approval, complete cooperation, and 
personal participation, “we might just as well have 
stood in bed,” as Mike Jacobs is reputed to have said. 
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A HIGH-PRESSURE LOCOMOTIVE BOILER 


Steam Locomotive Research Institute design has closely spaced water-tube walls in 
the firebox and a fire-tube barrel — The tubes are welded in top and bottom drums 





0... of the projects to which the Steam Locomotive 
Research Institute has given considerable study is 
the design of a locomotive boiler which will operate 
satisfactorily at a pressure higher than the present 
usual maximum of 300 Ib. per sq. in.. The Stephenson 
locomotive boiler with its water-enclosed firebox and 
fire-tube barrel has inherent technical and mechanical 
advantages which have given it a practical monoply 
in steam locomotive practice. Its one constructional 
weakness has been the firebox with its flat walls sup- 
ported by staybolts. As pressures have gone up, stay- 
bolts have come closer together, water circulation has 
been impeded, and maintenance costs have increased. 
At current boiler pressures the major part of loco- 
motive boiler maintenance cost is accounted for by 
firebox repairs. 

It is generally conceded that boiler pressures of 300 
to 325 Ib. per sq. in. represent the practical maximum 
for staybolted fireboxes. From the prime mover stand- 
point, higher pressures offer the advantage of greater 
power within the same space and also greater thermal 
efficiency. It is believed that a pressure of 600 lb. per 
sq. in. could be used with advantage in American rail- 
road practice, the prime mover being modified to take 
full advantage of the greater possible expansion. The 
conventional single-expansion cylinders would be re- 
placed by uniflow, multiple-expansion, or turbine opera- 
tion. 

With the present trend to higher thermal efficiency, 
it is definitely desirable to provide a locomotive boiler 
for higher steam pressures, and with firebox main- 
tenance minimized. 





In view of stationary practice, it is natural to think 
first of a water-tube type boiler. However, extensive 
comparative study by the Steam Locomotive Research 
Institute has shown that after the gases of combustion 
leave the firebox, the intensive heat absorption re- 
quired to produce a compact locomotive boiler can be 
obtained more efficiently with a fire-tube barrel than 
with any other tube arrangement. This conventional 
barrel does not limit the pressure and has the great 
advantage of being a strong structural element in the 
anatomy of the locomotive. 


Advantages Long Recognized 


The advantages of a locomotive firebox with water- 
tube walls have long been recognized in America and 
Europe. Many designs have been made and a con- 
siderable number of boilers have been built. The ad- 
vantages have been demonstrated, but certain con- 
structional troubles have developed. A recent survey 
of the situation by the institute has led to the con- 
clusion that many of the difficulties with earlier de- 
signs of water-tube fireboxes can be avoided by using 
modern methods of boiler construction as developed 
in stationary practice. Stationary boilers with water- 
tube fireboxes are built today for pressures up to 
1,250 Ib. per sq. in. With modern methods and materials 
there should be no serious difficulty in building a 
locomotive boiler for 600 lb. per sq. in. 

The design developed by the Steam Locomotive 
Research Institute follows closely the outline of a con- 
ventional locomotive boiler and can usually be built 
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A high-pressure locomotive boiler with water-tube firebox and fire-tube barrel 
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to fit an existing chassis if desired. Grate area, fire- 
box, and combustion chamber are arranged as in a 
conventional boiler. No staybolts are used. The fire- 
box and combustion-chamber walls are closely spaced, 
bifurcated tubes of the type used in high-pressure 
stationary boilers. 

These tubes terminate in a top drum or drums 
forming the roof of the firebox and in a smaller- 
diameter bottom drum. 





In earlier locomotive water-tube fireboxes the tubes 
were rolled into the drums. This required a rather 
wide space between tubes and insulation was difficult. 
In the institute design the use of bifurcated tubes 
welded into the top and bottom drums provides a 
practically continuous water wall. 

It should be noted that the use of water-tube fire- 
box walls reduces greatly the damage likely to occur 
in the case of low water. 





RETIREMENT BOARD ACTIVITIES REACH NEW PEAKS 
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Railroad retirement tax collections for the fiscal years 1938-39 
through 1946-47 show a widening spread over benefit pay- 
ments 


Applications for railroaders’ retirement and death 
benefits in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, rose 
47 per cent over the previous year, according to the 
annual report of the Railroad Retirement Board just 
teleased. The large increase in applications—there 
were approximately 84,000—was due to the greater 
coverage of the retirement act as amended subsequent 
to the passage of the so-called Crosser Act in July, 
1946. Under the liberalized provisions of the act, 
which became effective January 1, 1947, many workers 
already retired, or their survivors, became eligible 
for benefits for the first time. 

Despite the total increases in applicants which re- 
sulted from the increased scope of the act, fewer older 
workers applied for annuities, probably due, it was 
explained, to the good earning possibilities in remain- 
ing on the railroad payrolls, to the increased cost 
of living in retirement, and, perhaps, to some extent, 
to the addition of sickness benefits to carry them over 
short periods of unemployment due to poor health. 
Thus, despite the increase in applicants, the number 
of workers remaining in service at ages 65 and over 
teached a new high for the eighth consecutive year. 
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A record number—490,000—drew a total of $219,- 
700,000 in benefits during the 1946-47 fiscal year. The 
greatest portion of the disbursements—$158,700,000— 
went to 209,000 retired railroaders. Unemployed rail- 
road men numbering 225,000 received a total of $46,- 
600,000, while the families of deceased workers were 
paid a total of $14,400,000. By the end of the fiscal 
year, 231,000 persons were receiving monthly retire- 
ment and death-benefit payments totalling $14,700,000 
a month. 


Collections Exceed Disbursements 


Taxes collected from the railroads and their em- 
ployees under the Railroad Retirement Act totalled 
$380,057,000 for the year 1946-47, the largest col- © 
lection to date, and overshadowing the increase in 
benefit payments. The amount collected was well in 
excess of estimates because of the continued high level 
of employment and the general wage increases granted 
in 1946. Benefit payments represented only 46 per cent 
of tax collections, which, as illustrated by the ac- 
companying chart, was the lowest ratio since enact- 


_ ment of the retirement law. 


The balance in the retirement account at the be- 
ginning of the year amountéd to $660,934,000. The 
1946-47 appropriation amounted to $298,233,000 (taxes, 
under the act, go into the federal treasury and the 
board is financed by equivalent congressional appro- 
priations), and interest on the invested portion of the 
account amounted to $24,187,000, representing total 
receipts of $322,420,000. Payments amounted to $173,- 
101,000 during the year, so that the balance at the 
close of the year stood at a record $810,253,000. 

Collections from the carriers for support of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act amounted to $141,770,- 
000 during the fiscal year 1946-47. Expenditures totalled 
$49,235,000—$46,600,000 in benefits and the balance 
for administration. The excess of collections over ex- 
penditures increased the balance in this account to a 
record $858,762,000 at the year’s end. 

The Retirement Board asserts it is set up so that, 
at the current tax rates, it is sound actuarially when- 
ever the annual railroad payroll exceeds $3,500,000. 
Since the latter figure now appears to be a conserva- 
tive one, the retirement system, according to the board, 
is operating on a full actuarial level-cost basis. 
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(See April issue of Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance for other candid photographs) 


(All names read left to right) 


(1) J. S. “) oe (Dp. T. Hz.), F..G. ete (E. J. &E.); (2) R. P. 
Winton and W. P. Wiltsee (N. & W.); “Danny’’ Heiman (doorman 
at A. R. E. A. PRR. barns for the past % years); (4) A group of Rock 
Island officers—W. H. Hillis, H. T. —. em H. 'M. Long, J.F 

Roy Lumpkin, W. E. Heimerdinger and F. 

representatives included P. E. Feucht, we 

L. E. Gingerich and H. J. ae re & ) Cc. .3 = E. Wise, Jr 


12) Armstro: % 
i413) Part of the ‘speaker’ Ss table at the annual luncheon 
esday: ~ A H. Mottier “a Cc. abe president-elect, R. E. A., a 
Hungerford (president, S. L.-S. F. ‘Armstrong 
(M. P.), gig ng A.R. 
P. & P.) 3 Sitton ~~. Ds vice-president-elect, A. 
Reese, H. “eke uae J. Brown (all C. Baa), On a. 
cas © eaeeee, ane Miller (all M. P 23 8) Pog? Rye 
at the convention—B. Blowers, C. K. Scott and H. J. Weccheider; (17) 
Se a en fe, 2. o. Ee Cc. 
Hastings (ell R. F. & P.), C. ; 
St. L.); (18) A New EE Mey group at the convention—H. 
7, iG. Re, J. W. Wiggins, ( ay 3 *. Phillips, Allen 
Hazen (both Me. Cent.), and O. C. Benson (B. & M.). 




















A CAMERA VISITS THE A.R.E. A. MEETING 


Engineering officers as seen in informal groups at convention, March 
16-18. A complete report of business sessions was published last week 


























(See April issue of Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance for other photographs of exhibit) 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS AT N.RALA. SHOW 


(All names read left to right) 


IROAD ACCESsopy 


| wechtctede : 4 

| Ce mmmmasstenntonenai eos ‘ a ae tc & (1) Gradall Division, Warner & Swasey Co.—C. M. Barker (J. P. Waite, 

; ‘ Inc.), J. P. Waite (J. P. Waite, Inc.), S. F. Beatty, Jr.; (2) The Ric-Wi: 

Company—C. W. Seadler (A.C. & Y.), F. F. Lentz (A.C. & Y.), W. Bartel; 
(3) Timber Engineering Company—R. L. Fletcher, H. M. Church (C. & O.- 
retired), Frank J. Hanrahan; (4) Railroad Accessories Corporation—B. A. 
Lundy, Jr., M. R. Waller, B. A. Lundy, Sr., E. H. Sockwell; (5) Western 
Railroad Supply Company—D. H. Worcester (Chicago Transit Authority), 
G. S. Blackmore, Louis Charron (Ford Motor Company), Samuel Miskelly, 
John Hensel; (6) Caterpillar Tractor Company—Ralph V. Bradley, Charles 
Z. Holmes, W. H. Grau, F. E. Schaumberg; (7) Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company—Jack Largent (M.P.). Fred Schwinn, W. M. Schroeder; (8) 
Rust-Oleum Corp.—with Woolery Machine Company booth in background; 
(9) Pettibone Mulliken Corporation— G. J. Slibeck, J. A. Mould, L. Har- 
lacher; (10) Koppers Company—Walter Jacobson, D. D. Hamilton. M. J. 
Steiner, J. F. Walsh, H. M. Church (C. & O.-retired), S. J. Katz, (11) Tay- 
lor-Colquitt Company—D. M. Graves, W. E. Gadd, M. S. Hudson; (12) Rail 
Joint Company, Inc.—Frank Wood, R. B. Jones (C.P.R.), Tom Ryan, 
Hugh Gordon (C.P.R.), J. M. MacBride (C. P.R.); (13) National Lock 
Washer Company—D. W. Hallberg, H. Stone; (14) Haton Manufacturing 
Company, Reliance Division—K. S. Cowlin (Electro-Refractories & Alloys 
Corp.), R. B. Little, Frank Howell, E. D. Cowlin, S. E. Cowlin; (15) Unit 
Crane & Shovel Corp.—R. A. Boyle, H. O. Henwood, J. W. Lenahan; (16) 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Co.—J. M. Webb, H. W. Cutshall, M. S. W 
lund, A. B. Holt, J. R. Kanan (C.&S.). W. C. Oest (F. W. & D. C.); 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company—N. A. Sinclair, W. W. M 5 
Gilchrist, E. C. Gunther, Frank Schwerin; (18) Barber-Greene Company— 
W. H. Brett, M. C. Ham. 
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SHOWS ROADS’ CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL INCOME 


1.C.C. bureau's "Monthly Comment" puts 1947 proportion at 2.89 per 
cent, which supplants 1946's 3.01 per cent as lowest since 1918 





Crass I railroads in 1947 produced 2.89. per cent 
of the total national income, a drop from the 1946 
figure of 3.01 per cent which was thus supplanted as 
the lowest since 1918, according to the latest “Monthly 
Comment” issued by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The national income produced by the rail- 
ways is considered to be the compensation to employees 
(including employee benefits) and the earnings on 
capital, which includes interest accrued, rents paid, 
cash dividends declared, and “business savings,” i.e. 
undistributed earnings. 

On that basis, the Class I roads last year produced 
$5,848 million in national income. This was 8.9 per 
cent above the comparable 1946 figure, but was a 
smaller proportion of the total national income, be- 
cause the latter, meanwhile, increased 13.7 per cent. 
Of the $5,848 million produced in 1947, “compensation 
to employees” took 80.6 per cent or $4,713 million, 
while “earnings on capital” took 19.4 per cent or 
$1,135 million. The latter included $359 million in 
interest accrued, $296 million in rent paid, $236 million 
in cash dividends declared, and $244 million in “busi- 
ness savings.” 


Employee and Capital Shares 


With respect to the 1947 shares of employees and 
capital, the bureau pointed out that the 80.6 per cent 
for labor and the 19.4 per cent for capital represented 
“the highest and lowest proportions . . . which were 
attributable to these respective factors in any year 
during the period 1919-1947, excepting 1946,” when 
the respective proportions were 82.5 per cent and 17.5 
per cent. A tabulation by five-year intervals showed 
that the employees’ proportion was 72.6 per cent in 
1919; 68.2 per cent in 1924; 63.1 per cent in 1929; 67 
per cent in 1934; 69.5 per cent in 1939; and 73.5 per 
cent in 1944, 

The present article gives only the 1947 and 1946 
figures (the 2.89 per cent and 3.01 per cent noted 
above) on the Class I roads’ contribution to total 
national income, but an article on the 1946 situation 
which appeared in the July, 1947, “Comment” showed 
this relationship by five-year intervals back to 1919. 
The figure was 5.75 per cent for that year; 6.02 per 
cent for 1924; 5.57 per cent for 1929; 4.75 per cent 
for 1934; 3.96 per cent for 1939; and 3.47 per cent 
for 1944, 

Continuing the bureau’s analysis of 1947 financial 
results, the present “Comment” noted that 31 Class I 
line-haul steam roads reported net deficits aggregating 
$41.5 million for last year, while 92 roads reported net 
incomes totaling $521.5 million. The resultant overall 
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net income of $480 million compared with $290.8 
million in 1946 when 35 roads reported net deficits 
aggregating $63.2 million and 88 reported net in- 
comes totaling $354 million. By regions the 1947 net 
income was distributed, in millions of dollars, as fol- 
lows: New England, $0.4; Great Lakes, $38.5; Central 
Eastern, $42.8; Pocahontas, $80.4; Southern, $55.7; 
Northwestern, $60.3; Central Western, $153.2; South- 
western, $48.6. 


Effect of "Wringer" 


Comparative 1941 and 1947 figures showed that the 
latter year’s net income was off only $21.4 million or 
4.3 per cent as compared with 1941, despite a drop of 
$217.6 million or 21.8 per cent in net railway operating 
income. The bureau explained that the 1947 net in- 
come, as compared with 1941, “was favorably affected 
by a reduction of $185.6 million in the amount of fixed 
charges and an increase of $52.1 million in other 
incomes.” The lower fixed charges “resulted primarily 
from the reorganization of many large railways” dur- 
ing the 1941-1947 period. The ratio of income available 
for fixed charges to fixed charges increased from 1.84 
in 1941 to 2.22 in 1947. The 1947 dividend appropria- 
tions of $236.5 million were only slightly above the 
1946 declarations totaling $234.6 millions, and 27.4 
per cent above the 1941 dividends of $185.8 million. 

Another tabulation showed the coverage of fixed 
charges in 1947 by 25 Class I steam roads with annual 
operating revenues above $100 million, their 1947 gross 
representing 76 per cent of the total for all Class I 
roads. The ratios of available income to fixed charges 
ranged from 18.33 in the case of the Norfolk & West- 
ern to 0.87 for the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Next lowest ratios to the New Haven’s were the New 
York Central’s 1.06 and the Pennsylvania’s 1.19. The 
figures for all Class I roads by districts showed 1947 
ratios of income to fixed charges as follows: Eastern 
district, 1.47; Pocahontas region, 7.32; Southern re- 
gion, 2.11; Western district, 2.90. 

The net working capital of the Class I roads_as of 
December 31, 1947, was shown at $1,633.1 million, 
$280.4 million under the December 31, 1946, figure of 
$1,913.5 million, Excluding materials and supplies, the 
drop was $392 million—from $1,259.6 million to $867.6 
million. The ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
was down from 2.21 to 1.84, while the quick-asset ratio 
(cash and temporary cash investments) to current 
liabilities was down from 1.25 to 0.98. The bureau 
noted that the latter was “somewhat better” than the 
December 31, 1941, figure of 0.82. 

The bureau’s usual analysis of the latest monthly 
results showed that the freight revenue for January 
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was 2.3 per cent less than in December, but 11.3 per 
cent above January, 1947. January passenger revenue 
was off 9.6 per cent from the previous month, and 1.9 
per cent less than in January, 1947. The freight revenue 
index (based on the 1935-39 monthly average as 100) 
was 228.4 for January, compared with December’s 
233.8, and 205.2 for January, 1947. The January pas- 
senger revenue index, at 231, compared with Decem- 
ber’s 255.4 and January, 1947’s 235.4 


More Service by Diesels 


Bringing up to date its data on the use of Diesel- 
electric locomotives, the bureau presented a table 
showing that 12.37 per cent of the 1947 freight traffic, 
as measured in gross ton-miles of cars, contents, and 
cabooses, was handled by such locomotives, while coal- 
burning steam locomotives handled 66.98 per cent. The 
latter compares with a figure of 69.55 per cent for 
1946, when the Diesel-electric proportion was 9.73 
per cent; and with 79.66 per cent for 1941, when the 
Diesel-electric proportion was only 0.22 per cent. Oil- 
burning steam locomotives handled 18.59 per cent of 
the total ton-miles in 1947, and electric locomotives 
handled 2.05 per cent. Comparable figures for 1946 and 
1941 were, respectively, 18.6 per cent and 2.11 per 
cent, and 17.78 per cent and 2.34 per cent. 

Coal-burning steam locomotives propelled 63.72 per 
cent of the total passenger-train car-miles in 1941, but 
only 44.3 per cent in 1947, the Diesel-propelled pro- 
portion meanwhile rising from 7.75 per cent to 27.23 
per cent. Most of that rise occurred in one year, be- 
tween 1946 and 1947, the Diesel-electric proportion 
having been 15.28 per cent in 1946. In the same period, 
the coal-burning steam locomotive’s proportion dropped 
from 52.05 per cent to 44.3 per cent. Oil-burning steam 
locomotives handled 21.99 per cent of the passenger- 
train car-miles in 1947, as compared with 26.19 in 1946 
and 22.01 in 1941; electrics handled 6.48 per cent 
in both 1947 and 1946, and 6.52 per cent in 1941. 

Diesel-electrics accounted for 11.42 per cent of total 
yard freight service locomotive-hours in 1941 as com- 
pared with 30.85 per cent in 1947, Meanwhile, the 
relative percentage for coal-burning locomotives 
dropped from 76.95 to 59.64 per cent. In yard passen- 
ger service, the Diesel-electric proportion of locomo- 
tive-hours rose from 20.22 per cent in 1941 to 43.52 
per cent in 1947, exceeding the coal-burning steam 
locomotive’s proportion for the first time. The latter 
dropped from 59.31 per cent in 1941 to 40.86 per 
cent in 1947, 


Cost of Fuel 


Another table showed that, as of December 31, 1947, 
Class I roads had 4,707 Diesel-electric locomotives in 
service. Roads in the Western district had 2,066, of 
which 1,382 were assigned to yard service and the 
remainder to road service. The Eastern-district total 
was 1,656 of which 1,199 were in yard service; and 
respective figures for the Southern region were 946 
and 410. The Pocahontas-region roads had 39 Diesel- 
electrics, of which 26 were in yard service. 

Data on quantities and prices of fuel purchased by 
Class I roads showed that the average 1947 cost of 
coal purchased f.0.b. mines was $3.64, an increase of 
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80.2 per cent above the average 1941 cost of $2.02. 
Meanwhile, the average cost of fuel oil was up 83.3 
per cent, from 90 cents a barrel in 1941 to $1.65 in 
1947; electric current was up 19.4 per cent, from 
0.814 cents per k.w. hr. to 0.972 cents; gasoline, 41.9 
per cent, from 9.21 cents a gallon to 13.07 cents; and 
Diesel fuel, 64.3 per cent, from 4.46 cents a gallon to 
7.33 cents. 

To reflect fully the price changes, the bureau pre- 
sented another table showing the average December 
fuel costs for the years 1941 to 1947. Among other 
indications those figures reflect the fact that the costs 
of fuel oil and Diesel fuel rose more rapidly in 1946 
and 1947 than did the cost of coal, which had set the 
pace during the 1941-1945 period. The December, 1947, 
cost of coal purchased f.o.b. mines was $4.11 per ton, 
96 per cent above the December, 1941, cost of $2.10 
per ton. The cost of Diesel fuel was up 90 per cent, 
from 4.63 cents per gallon to 8.78 cents; fuel oil was 
up 113 per cent, from 93 cents a barrel to $1.98; and 
electric current was up 23 per cent, from 0.825 cents 
per k.w. hr. to 1.013 cents. 

Figures showing gross ton-miles and passenger-train 
car-miles per $1 of fuel cost indicated that in 1947 
Diesel fuel produced 2.2 times the number of gross 
ton-miles per $1 of fuel expense as that produced by 
coal or electric current, and 2.7 times the figure for 
fuel oil. The corresponding ratios in the case of pas- 
senger-train car-miles in favor of Diesel fuel were: 
Coal, 2.0; oil, 1.9; electric current, 1.6. The bureau 
emphasized that these ratios “are based on overall 
averages and the situation on individual railways may 


vary greatly.” 





The B. & O.’s holly tree, located alongside the Washington- 
New York main line, occupies an acre of ground purchased by 
the railroad many years ago and surrounded by a steel fence 
for protection. Trackmen care for the tree 
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Transport Department 
Opposed by Railroads 


Rejection of proposal also 
urged by air and bus lines 


Disapproval of §S.1812, calling for 
the establishment of a federal Depart- 
ment of Transportation under a secre- 
tary of transportation, was urged by the 
railroad, air line and motor bus indus- 
tries on March 23, as hearings on the 
measure were resumed before a_ sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. As re- 
ported in Railway Age of March 20, 
page 98, the bill was favored by Direc- 
tor J. Monroe Johnson of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, who is also a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bill is sponsored by 
Senator Capehart, Republican of In- 
diana. 

The railroads’ view on the proposed 
legislation were voiced by J. Carter 
Fort, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who said he represented all Class 
I roads except the Chesapeake & Ohio; 
and J. M. Hood, president of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association. 
Also appearing were J. G. Scott, gen- 
eral counsel, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, and Robert 
Ramspeck, executive vice-president, Air 
Transport Association of America. 

For Single Agency—According to Mr. 
Fort, the railroads are opposed to S.- 
1812, but, at the same time, are in ac- 
cord with that objective of the bill 
which would provide a “greater degree 
of unification” of government regula- 
tion, control and promotional activities 
with respect to the several forms of 
transportation. “We believe,’ Mr. Fort 
said, “that transportation should be 
dealt with by the government as a single 
problem and with the purpose of de- 
veloping an adequate, efficient and eco- 
nomical national transportation system 
in which all forms of transportation 
would receive fair and impartial treat- 
ment and in which each would perform 
those services which it is best suited to 
perform.” 

Mr. Fort said that the bill would not 
make any “substantial contribution” to- 
ward the effectuation of a sound trans- 
portation policy through the centrali- 
zation of governmental responsibility. 
He also contended that it would give 
to the executive department a “certain 
degree of control or influence” over the 
I.C.C. and other independent agencies 
with respect to functions which, he said, 
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should remain “free of influence of that 
character and should remain immunized, 
so far as possible, from the impact of 
party politics.” The railroads anticipate, 
he added, that much difficulty would be 
encountered in an attempt to divide the 
actual functions of the commission and 
other agencies into the categories de- 
scribed by the bill. 

In elaborating on the carriers’ con- 
tentions that there should be a greater 
Gegree of centralization of responsibility 
than now exists in the government, both 
as to the regulation and the promotion 
of transportation, Mr. Fort said that, 
in the railroads’ judgment, there should 
be a “fair and impartial” regulation of 
all forms of transportation vested in a 
single independent commission and an- 
swerable only to Congress. “Such a 
commission could, we believe, . . . serve 
a valuable purpose with respect to the 
coordination of the government’s pro- 
motional activities in connection with 
transportation,” he continued. “It would 
be in a position to consider and appraise 
proposals concerning particular forms 
of transportation in the light of the 
broad public interest in an adequate and 
efficient national transportation system.” 

Why Omit Road Builders? — Mr. Fort 
observed that the bill would not trans- 
fer to the proposed department the 
functions of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration or those of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. The latter, 
he said, exercises “important function” 
with respect to federal aid to water 
carriers and in the construction and 
improvement of inland waterways. At 
the same time, he noted that the meas- 
ure provides for the transfer of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to the new 
department, and, in that connection, 
pointed out that the C.A.A. has “im- 
portant functions” with respect to fed- 
eral expenditures in aid of air trans- 
portation. 

The railroads’ spokesman also as- 
serted that there should be “consistency 
and centralized responsibility” in the 
regulation of rates and services. “This 
does not mean,” he went on, “that the 
rates and practices of one form of trans- 
portation should necessarily be taken 
as a pattern or measure for the rates 
and practices of another form of trans- 
portation, but it does mean that con- 
sistent policies and standards should 
control the regulation of all forms of 
transportation. . . .The bill. . .would not 
make any considerable progress toward 
unification in the field of regulation, be- 
cause the important regulatory powers 
of the . . .commission and of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would continue to 








be exercised by those agencies inde- 
pendently of the secretary of transpor- 
tation. It is true the bill would give 
to the secretary some influence over 
these powers. . .but it would seem plain 
that an appropriate method of bring- 
ing about a centralization of responsi- 
bility over the regulation of all forms 
of transportation, including air, would 
be to place all regulatory authority in 
the same commission, and not to sub- 
ject the powers of the several commis- 
sions to the influence of an executive 
department.” 

Mr. Fort also told the committee that 
the language of the bill is “so broad” 
and its meaning “so uncertain” that it 
is impossible to foresee the extent or 
form of influence which a secretary of 
transportation might exert upon the 
functions which the commission and 
other agencies are to exercise “ ’inde- 
pendently.’” “The bill is unwise. . .in 
depriving the. . .commission of its status 
as an independent agency — an arm of 
Congress — and placing it within an 
executive department,” he said. Mr. 
Fort further stated that the commis- 
sion is constituted so as to afford reas- 
onable assurance against “overnight” 
changes” in long range policies. “In 
contrast,” he continued, “the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, as a part ot 
the executive branch, would be under 
the control of the dominant political 
party and its policies would be, there- 
fore, subject to sudden and extreme 
reversals with changes of the adminis- 
tration. 

Short Lines’ Views—Mr. Hood told the 
committee that, while section 3 (b) ot 
the bill undertakes to exempt the quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial duties ot 
the commission from subservience to 
the secretary of transportation, past ex- 
perience has convinced him that “this 
saving clause is wholly inadequate and 
that the results are certain to be inimic- 
able to the public interest.” Approval of 
the measure, he asserted, would both 
impair the efficiency and interfere with 
the independence of the commission. 

According to Mr. Ramspeck, who 
noted that congress has rejected every 
similar proposal since 1890, enactment 
of §.1812 would impair the indepen- 
dence of the regulatory agencies, in ad- 
dition to coloring their decisions with 
a political tinge and destroying their 
prestige so that difficulties would be en- 
countered in getting competent men to 
serve on them. Among other things, he 
also described as “woefully inadequate” 
the presentation by Colonel Johnson ir 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Scott told the committee that (1) 
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it would be unwise (and unfortunate in 
result) to establish another executive 
department in the federal government ; 
(2) the bill would fail to accomplish 
a high degree of coordination among the 
various existing agencies now regulat- 
ing separate types of transportation; 
and (3) the powers which would be 
given to the secretary of transportation 
would “inevitably destroy” the judicial 
integrity of the existing agencies. 

He said, however, that two major 
goals should be sought by legislation in 
order to cure “defects” in the existing 
system. In this connection, he declared 
that there should be uniform and co- 
ordinated economic regulation of all 
types of transportation by a single body 
in order to assure “fair and impartial” 
regulation of all modes of transporta- 
tion. He also recommended the estab- 
lishment by statute of an organization 
designed and staffed so as to permit 
“fulfillment of all of its duties and ob- 
ligations in a prompt, efficient and effec- 
tive manner.” 


Coal Burners’ Mileage 
Cut by 0.0.1. Order 


Mine strike hits passenger 
service; freight order issued 


Coal-burning, passenger-service loco- 
motive mileage on the railroads was re- 
duced 25 per cent.on March 22 under 
the requirements of an Office of Defense 
Transportation order which was issued 
as a result of the strike of coal miners. 
This action was followed by release of 
an order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Service, under 
the direction of Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, as is the O.D.T., requiring a simi- 
lar reduction in freight service next 
week. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Service Order No. 811, effective from 
11:59 p.m. March 30 until 11:59 p.m. 
April 30, unless otherwise modified, 
provides that “no common carrier by 
railroad shall operate a total daily coal- 
burning: freight-service locomotive mile- 
age in road-haul service in excess of 75 
per cent of the total coal-burning freight 
locomotive mileage operated by it in 
road-haul service during an average 
day” in a specified test period, except 
that coal-burning freight locomotives 
used in the transportation of coal or the 
movement of empty coal cars en route 
to mines for coal loading may be op- 
erated in addition to the reduction thus 
ordered. 

The test-period provision stipulates 
that the reduction ordered “shall be 
based on daily average mileage per- 
formed by such locomotives in the week 
ended March 6, 1948, in the movement 
of commodities other than coal and 
coal-mining derivatives and accessional 
services.” 
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In curtailing operations, railroads are 
directed to give preference to food for 
human consumption; feed for animals 
or poultry; ingredients used in prepa- 
ration of such food or feed; seeds for 
food or feed products; drinking water ; 
ice; livestock and poultry; all fuels; 
medicines, drugs and surgical instru- 
ments; printing ink; newspapers and 
magazines; newsprint; films; toilet 
paper; paper eating utensils; chemicals 
for water treatment or sewage disposal 
or use by laundries or for sanitation or 
the manufacture of medicines; refrig- 
erants for food; insecticides and fungi- 
cides ; empty containers for the specified 
commodities; repair parts for essential 
transportation by rail, highway, air and 
water; supplies for public utilities; oil 
and gas heaters; and coal furnaces and 
repairs. 

The order contains provisions for 
special or general permits, naming A. H. 
Gass, director of the O.D.T. Railway 
Transport Department as permit agent. 

Railroads are directed to place em- 
bargoes or to take other necessary ac- 
tion to carry out the order. 

Colonel Johnson explained that it 
will be his plan, if it becomes necessary, 
to cut freight service progressively in 
order to maintain at all times a 15-day 
supply of fuel coal, which could be used 
as a final emergency supply to move 
“bare necessities.” He expressed the 
hope that the coal strike would be set- 
tled before it became necessary to pro- 
ceed in that way. The O.D.T. director 
put the normal volume of coal produc- 
tion at 12,500,000 tons a week, and said 
the output had dropped to 2,000,000 tons 
in the seven days ended March 23. 

The order curtailing coal-burning, 
passenger-service locomotive mileage is 
General Order ODT 69, and it became 
effective at 11:59 p.m. March 21. In ad- 
dition to prescribing the overall cut it 
prohibits the substitution of other than 
coal-burning locomotives on the runs in- 
volved, and the operation of special 
trains if coal-burning locomotives are 
required. The latter is implemented by 
another provision which stipulates that 
the accumulation of mileage reduction 
in excess of 25 per cent may not be 
used for special-train operation. Also 
prohibited is the operation of circus 
trains or carnival trains. The 25 per 
cent reduction is based on operations 
on March 1, and there are provisions 
for special or general permits to meet 
specific needs or special c’rcumstances. 

The O.D.T. announcement said that 
the order was necessitated by “the ex- 
ceedingly low railroad coal stocks, coup- 
led with the stoppage in coal produc- 
tion.” Railroad coal stocks, it also 
said, are now “considerably lower than 
they have been on previous occasions 
when stoppages in coal production have 
interfered with railroad operations.” 

First Cut 12,000 Tons Daily—It was 
stated at the Association of American 
Railroads that the railroads’ daily con- 
sumption of coal has recently been about 
300,000 tons. This included 49,000 tons 


in passenger service, and thus it was 
estimated that the curtailment required 
by the order would result in a daily 
saving of about 12,000 tons. The A.A.R. 
also pointed out that the order leaves 
the details of meeting its requirements 
up to the individual roads, and thus the 
curtailment plans will be adapted to lo- 
cal conditions. 

The strike is seriously affecting ex- 
press service between Eastern cities and 
the Midwest and the West, the Railway 
Express Agency stated, as a number of 
important trains carrying express ex- 
clusively are steam-powered and oper- 
ate on passenger schedules. Therefore, 
these express trains fall under the 
O.D.T. order. 

It has become necessary to consoli- 
date certain trains carrying express 
matter only, with the result that a con- 
siderable volume of this traffic will be 
delayed from 24 to 36 hours. The des- 
tination areas chiefly affected are: 
Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Des Moines, Denver and Pacific 
Coast points. 

In compliance with the order, the 
railroads cancelled certain trains and 
otherwise readjusted passenger  sche- 
dules effective March 21. The effect of 
the order, however, is less drastic than 
that of the order put out in November, 
1946, because of the substantial subse- 
quent increase in the use of Diesel- 
electric motive power for passenger 
trains. During 1947, 27.2 per cent of 
all passenger-train car miles were in 
trains propelled by Diesel-electric loco- 
motives, compared with 44.3 per cent 
in trains powered by coal-burning steam 
locomotives. 

A resume of the curtailments result- 
ing from the order indicates that serv- 
ice on many roads — particularly in the 
West and Southwest — is virtually un- 
affected. Changes include the follow- 
ing: 

Chicago & Eastern LIlilinois.—Night trains 
Nos. 94 and 97 between Chicago and Evans- 
ville, Ind., and the daylight “Cardinals” be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., discon- 
tinued. 

Chicago & North Western.—A total of 34 
through trains have had their runs shortened, 
their frequency of operation adjusted (many 
daily runs were put on a tri-weekly basis), or 
have been discontinued entirely. None of the 
transcontinental or ‘400°’ streamliners are 
affected. Thirty weekday commuter trains have 
been withdrawn entirely. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—One of 
three night trains between Chicago and St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, Minn., has been withdrawn 
and 12 local trains on various lines have been 
discontinued. No suburban trains are affected. 

Chicago Great Western.—Day train serv- 
ice between Omaha, Neb., and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been withdrawn and 
two night trains have been consolidated be- 
tween Minneapolis and Hayfield. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.— 
Five Chicago-Milwaukee, Wis., trains have 
been withdrawn. Elsewhere secondary trains 
have been discontinued and the schedules of 
16 others placed on a tri-weekly basis. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Ten local 
trains and 16 non-rush-hour suburban trains 
have been taken out of regular service. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—Six daily 
trains have been placed on an “except Sunday” 
basis and the schedules of 6 other trains have 
been reduced to tri-weekly. 

Grand Trunk Western.—Nos. 5 and 6 be- 
tween Chicago and Port Huron, Mich., and 
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night service between Muskegon, Mich., and 
Durand have been withdrawn 

Illinois Central.—Trains withdrawn include 
the “Land O’ Corn” between Chicago and 
Waterloo, Ia., the ‘“‘Sinnissippi’” between 
Chicago and Freeport, Ill., the “‘Night Dia- 
mond,” between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., 
the “Iowan” between Fort Dodge, Ia., and 
Sioux City, and eight secondary trains else- 
where. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.— 
Six daily trains have been placed on a tri- 
weekly basis. 

Wabash.—The “Blue Bird” between St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago and six shorter runs 
have been discontinued. 

Union Pacific.—Two trains have been dis- 
continued and the runs of two others short- 
ened. Before the O.D.T. order was effective, 
George F. Ashby, president of the Union Pa- 
cific, had ordered that coal-burning locomo- 
tives be replaced with oil burners to “the 
greatest possible extent’? and declared that 
“if deemed necessary, the use of Diesels will 
be extended to the Eastern district.’”? “I had 
not intended Dieselization of the Eastern Dis- 
trict unless forced to do so,’”? Mr. Ashby 
stated. “But it is becoming more and more 
evident that I will have to do so, if these 
miners insist on being led by persons having 
neither their own good nor the welfare of the 
country at interest. It is upon such docile 
followers of irresponsible leaders that the 
enemies of this nation and its form of gov- 
ernment base their hopes.”’ 

Atlantic Coast Line-——Twenty trains have 
been taken out of service. 

Boston & Maine. — Eighty-three weekday 
trains (including 8 Saturday trains), and 76 
Sunday trains have been discontinued. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Trains suspended total 
23. 

Central of New Jersey.—Trains annulled 
include 96 daily and 59 weekend only. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—Forty-eight trains have 
been curtailed in whole or in part. 

Lehigh Valley.—Seven trains cancelled. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Trains 
withdrawn include 47 Monday-through-Friday, 
45 Saturday only and 40 Sunday only. 

New York Central System.—tTrains dis- 
continued total 169, which result in a reduc- 
tion of 23,563 passenger-train-miles. 

Pennsylvania.—Forty-five trains have been 
completely discontinued and 11 daily trains 
are now operated tri-weekly. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—The 
streamlined “Old Dominion,” in both direc- 
tions, has been cancelled. 

Seaboard Air Line.—Three daily round trips 
annulled, thus eliminating 2,960 passenger- 
train-miles. 

Southern.—Thirty-two trains laid off, 


Steel - Allocation Plan 
Draws Some Opposition 


Misgivings expressed by Car 
Institute and 4 western roads 


The American Railway Car Institute 
and four western railroads are opposed 
to the proposed “voluntary” agreement 
which has been formulated by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Office of In- 
dustry Cooperation for the allocation of 
steel for use in the freight car building 
and repair program. The opposition 
was expressed at a public hearing at 
Washington, D. C., on March 19 be- 
fore Earl W. Clark, chief of O.I.C.’s 
Departmental Mobilization Staff. 

The proposed plan would supplant 
the voluntary allocation arrangements 
worked out last year by the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the steel 
industry. It is designed to bring such 
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arrangements into conformity with 
legislation (Public Law 395) enacted 
late last year to authorize President 
Truman to encourage voluntary indus- 
try agreements for the allocation of 
scarce materials and to extend immun- 
ity from anti-trust laws to participate 
in such agreements. The President 
delegated that authority to various gov- 
ernment officials, the part dealing with 
the steel and pig iron allocations going 
to the secretary of commerce. 

To Formalize Understanding—The four 
western railroads, which joined the 
Car Institute in expressing misgivings, 
were the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. These 
misgivings were expressed despite as- 
surances from the proposed plan’s au- 
thors and sponsors that they had mere- 
ly undertaken to embody in it the exist- 
ing allocation arrangements. Moreover, 
Francis A. Silver, general counsel of 
O.D.T., warned that continuance un- 
der the present set-up “is not practic- 
able.” Mr. Silver explained that the 
present arrangement is covered by an 
anti-trust “clearance” from the attorney 
general which terminates April 1. He 
went on to say that the term of this 
clearance will not be extended, because 
the attorney general takes the position 
that the legislation under which the 
proposed agreement was framed has 
become the “exclusive” method for ob- 
taining anti-trust immunity. 

As originally written, the proposed 
agreement would have covered the al- 
location of pig iron as well as steel. 
However, the pig-iron phase has been 
set aside for the present, the interested 
parties having agreed that there is no 
need at this time for overall allocations 
of pig iron, and that any special cases 
can be handled on a spot-aid basis. 

For 10,000 Cars a Month—With re- 
spect to steel, the proposed plan pro- 
vides that the producers will make 
available, on an average monthly basis, 
sufficiently steel of the various types 
necessary to permit the construction of 
10,000 new freight cars monthly and 
“for the repair of railroad rolling stock 
in line with the program presented by 
the Office of Defense Transportation.” 
The workings of the proposed plan are 
then set out in detail, the participation. 
of O.D.T. being indicated at every 
stage. The reporting requirements were 
one phase which the objectors especially 
disliked. Those requirements would not 
only commit participants to furnish 
various specific reports to O.D.T., but 
would also reserve for the latter “the 
right to request the participants . . . to 
submit such individual reports from 
time to time as it may consider appro- 
priate.” 

Before the formal hearing got under 
way, the assembly was addressed by 
Senate Clyde Reed, Republican of Kan- 
sas, who last year headed the Senate 
interstate commerce subcommittee that 











brought together representatives of the 
car builders, the steel industry, O.D.T. 
and the railroads for conferences which 
resulted in agreement on the present al- 
location plan. The proposed plan on 
which the hearing was being held, as 
Mr. Reed read it, “puts into language 
the program worked out by the Senate 
committee and O.D.T.” Similar com- 
ment came from R. L. Glenn, director 
of O.D.T.’s Division of Manpower and 
Materials, who said the O.I.C. proposal 
“is not a new program,” but “is de- 
signed to continue the program which 
is now being participated in on a volun- 
tary basis.” And A. K. Tigrett, chief of 
O.1.C.’s Transportation Division, said 
the proposal was an undertaking to 
“formalize” the existing arrangement 
and “give it some permanance.” 

The first industry presentation was 
made by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance Depart- 
ment, Association of American Rail- 
roads, who stated that the 10,000-car 
monthly production of new cars, as con- 
templated by the proposed agreement, 
should be regarded as a “rock bottom 
minimum.” In Mr. Aydelott’s opinion, 
12,000 cars would be a more “conserva- 
tive” monthly goal. As to the proposed 
plan, the A.A.R. vice-president em- 
phasized that he was not in a position 
to commit any individual road. He 
then went on to observe that the plan’s 
reporting requirements seem to “go be- 
yond” those of the present set-up. 

Felton’s Opposition—Speaking for the 
Railway Car Institute, President S. M. 
Felton said that the present alloca- 
tion plan “has received the cooperation 
of all parties in interest and has func- 
tioned so effectively that production 
virtually attained last year the 10,000- 
car goal.” He added that during 1947 
production in the contract shops “more 
than tripled, despite shortage of ma- 
terials and other contingencies faced by 
all industries during the postwar pe- 
riod.” In view of the “increasing suc- 
cess” of the present program “as it is 
now operating with the full coopera- 
tion of and with O.D.T., with proce- 
dures established after painstaking ef- 
fort,” Mr. Felton asked why that pro- 
gram should be discarded and an “un- 
tried plan” substituted. 

“The discussion of the anti-inflation 
act in Congress,” he continued, “clearly 
indicates that it was the intention of 
Congress that any agreement made un- 
der the act must be entirely voluntary 
and that no penalties, legal or other- 
wise, were to be imposed upon any 
person or industry because of a deter- 
mination to refuse to join in or remain 
a party to any voluntary agreement un- 
der the law. The proposed plan could 
produce a very difficult result. In ac- 
tual operation it means the rationing of 
steel to car manufacturers, and a manu- 
facturer who withdraws from the plan 
might suffer the most drastic of all 
penalties in the complete loss of steel 
supplies.” 
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In closing Mr. Felton said he antici- 
pated that, as a result of the hearing, 
the interested government agencies 
would consider modifiications of the 
plan. “Until that is done,” he added; 
“the members of the American Railway 
Car Institute desire to withhhold any 
announcement of their acceptance of the 
plan. They want to see it first in final 
form.” At the suggestion of Hearing 
Officer Clark, Mr. Felton agreed to sub- 
mit to O.I.C. a supplementary state- 
ment which would set out the institute’s 
objections in specific form. Meanwhile, 
Wallace N. Barker, executive vice- 
president of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, had ap- 
peared briefly to register that com- 
pany’s concurrence in the statement 
made by Mr. Felton. 

Buford Balks at Reports—C. H. Buford, 
president, president of the Milwaukee, 
said that his road objected to signing 
any agreement which would give the 
interested government agencies the 
“blanket authority” to obtain reports 
which is contained in the O.I.C. propo- 
sal. Thus, as. Mr. Bulford put it, the 
Milwaukee “wouldn’t want to partici- 
pate unless we had to” in order to ob- 
tain steel. 

G. H. Minchin, vice-president (opera- 
tion) of the Santa Fe, said that road 
was concerned with respect to “two or 
three things” about the proposed agree- 
ment. He listed first the “possibility” 
that the Santa Fe might be forced to 
obtain its steel from “outside connec- 
tions” rather than from suppliers on its 
lines with which it prefers to continue 
dealing. Mr. Minchin also said that the 
Santa Fe is among those concerned 
about the “rather voluminous” reports 
that would be called for. He added that 
his road is “very anxious” to continue 
arrangements like the present program, 
and hopes the proposed agreement 
“won’t upset it.” 


The opposition of the Burlington and 
Rock Island was expressed in a joint 
statement made by Eldon Martin, gen- 
eral solicitor of the former. The state- 
ment asserted that these two roads re- 
gard the proposed agreement as “an- 
other N.R.A.” They do not believe 
that “any such government controls” 
are “necessary or advisable,” and 
think they “should be avoided because 
they are contrary in principle to the 
free enterprise system.” Each of these 
roads, the statement said, “expects to 
obtain all the steel necessary this year 
for car building, car repairs, track and 
other purposes, if the production, sale 
and purchase of steel is left free from 
control or regulation by government 
officers or industry committees, which 
operate to regiment the car-building 
business or restrain trade in the pro- 
duction or use of steel for car building.” 

Concern for Railroad Shops — Mean- 
while, the statement had described the 
Burlington’s car-building facilities as a 
“modern, production-line . plant, 
with adequate facilities and equipment, 
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a force of experienced men and effi- 
cient supervision, with ample capacity 
to build 3,050 freight cars which it 
has programmed for construction in 
the year 1948.” In that connection the 
Burlington is concerned that the pro- 
posed agreement’s steel-allocation plan, 
to the extent it is based upon past pro- 
duction records, would deprive it of 
the use of these shops which it has 
“recently enlarged.” The Rock Island is 
not presently engaged in building its 
own cars, but it believes the proposed 
plan would “adversely affect its interests 
as a purchaser of freight cars built by 
others.” 

“There is no assurance,” the state- 
ment also said, “that all available 
steel . . . will not be allocated, or 
given in preference, to those railroads 
and car builders which subscribe to the 
plan, thereby cutting off the normal 
sources of steel . . . of the Burlington 
and Rock Island, and through which 
each of them otherwise would be able 
to purchase its requirements .... 

“Immunity form the anti-trust laws 
referred to in the (legislation) of 
December 30, 1947, is limited to actions 
of government officers and industry com- 
mittees pursuant to voluntary plans. The 
(legislation does not contemplate that 
railroads which do not voluntary agree 
to the plan shall be coerced into it 
to avoid having their supply of steel 
cut off and their shops closed.” 

Unions Want In—Fred N. Aten, presi- 
dent of the Railway Employees De- 
partment, American Federation of 
Labor, filed a statement advocating 
increased allotments of steel for pro- 
duction of cars in railroad shops. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the A.F. of L. 
took a similar position in-a letter which 
was read into the record. Mr. Green 
also suggested that the proposed plan’s 
administrative precedures be amended 
to provide for “full consultation” with 
interested labor unions. 

E. F. Lacey, executive secretary of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, 
said that the league “wholly approves 
the proposed voluntary agreement,” but 
it is of the opinion that the “public 
interest” requires a raising of the 
monthly target from 10,000 cars to 
14,000 cars. In leading up to that pro- 
posal, Mr. Lacey had expressed the 
league’s concern “over the growing 
inadequacy of the nation’s car supply 
to meet the needs of commerce.” He 
also took occasion to “emphasize the 
vital importance of replacing as 
promptly as possible antiquated freight 
cars which have long since served their 
usefulness.” 

Commenting on the presentations, Mr. 
Glenn said again that the proposed 
agreement was designed to follow “as 
closely as possible’ the present al- 
lotment plan as operated by O.D.T. 
However, he was “not in a position to 
say” what would happen to some com- 
pany which did not subscribe to the 
agreement—that is a matter that “will 
be decided by persons higher than those 


in this room.” Meanwhile, Mr. Glenn 
did say that he could “definitely” state 
that there would be some “minor clarify- 
ing amendments” to the plan before it 
is submitted in final form to prospec- 
tive participants. 


Cut in Unemployment 
Insurance Tax Urged 


Railroads favor, unions oppose, 
sliding-scale basis 


The House committee on ways and 
means held public hearings March 18 
and 19 on a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Simpson, Republican of Penn- 
sylvania, to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act by placing 
the taxes collected thereunder on a 
sliding-scale basis which would imme- 
diately reduce the levy (paid entirely by 
the railroads) from 3 per cent to % 
per cent of the taxable payroll. The 
bill was supported at the hearings by 
representatives of the Association of 
American Railroads and Frank C. 
Squire, railroad management’s repre- 
sentative on the Railroad Retirement 
Board, while opposition came from rep- 
resentatives of railway labor unions and 
D. B. Schreiber, associate general 
counsel of the Retirement Board, who 
said he spoke for the majority of the 
board, i.e., the labor representative, J. 
G. Luhrsen, and the “public” member, 
Chairman W. J. Kennedy. 

Crosser Would Spend More —In set- 
ting up its sliding-scale tax plan, the 
Simpson bill, which is H.R.5711, would 
make no change in the Unemployment 
Act’s present benefit provisions. Mean- 
while, Representative Crosser, Demo- 
crat of Ohio, who sponsored the 1946 
amendments which added the present 
sickness and maternity benefits, has in- 
troduced H.R.5875 to increase the act’s 
daily-benefit rates by 25 per cent. Un- 
der this Crosser bill, the rates, which 
vary with the compensation received by 
beneficiaries during their so-called base 
years, would range from $2.20 to $6.25 
per day, as compared with the present 
range from $1.75 to $5. 

The sliding-scale tax plan proposed in 
H.R.5711 would fix the levy at % per 
cent of taxable payroll while the bal- 
ance in the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Account in the Treasury re- 
mains at $350,000,000 or more. When 
the fund was below $350,000,000 but 
not less than $300,000,000, the tax 
would become 1 per cent, and so on 
until the 3 per cent rate was restored 
when the fund fell below $150,000,000. 
Preliminary to the ways and means 
committee’s hearings, Representative 
Simpson had discussed the measure in a 
statement which he inserted in the ap- 
pendix to the March 15 issue of the 
Congressional Record. 

Sliding-Scale Plan—“The purpose of 
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this bill,” he said, “is to put the un- 
employment insurance tax paid by rail- 
road companies on a merit-rating or 
sliding-scale basis, conditioned on the 
size of the reserve fund balance each 
year, without in any respect changing 
the benefits now provided. This would 
extend to the railroad industry sub- 
stantially the same treatment accorded 
every other employer in the country 
with respect to unemployment under 
the various state and federal social se- 
curity systems.” 

Appearing at the hearings in sup- 
port of the measure, J. Carter Fort, 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the A.A.R., told the committee that the 
bill would remedy a “long-standing 
injustice.’ In this connection, he ob- 
served that the present 3 per cent rate 
has been the same since the unemploy- 
ment insurance system became effective 
July 1, 1939. 

“These excessive taxes upon the 
railroads have, in a period of less than 
nine years, resulted in the accumulation 
of an unemployment surplus reserve 
fund of more than $900 million — and 
the fund continues to grow with every 
quarterly tax collection from the rail- 
roads,” Mr Fort said. “The fund is al- 
ready so hugely swollen that it has lost 
all relationship to any conceivable need. 
But the railroads are still being taxed 
at the rate of about $145 million a year 
further to build up this reserve fund 
which is many times as great as neces- 
sary fully to protect all benefit pay- 
ments. 

In observing that employees do not 
contribute anything to the support of 
the system, Mr. Fort related that the 
reserve surplus fund had reached the 
“staggering amount” of $858 million 
on July 1, 1947. During the system’s 
first eight years of operation, he said, 
the cost of all benefits, including the 
cost of administration, averaged about 
$17,500,000, or approximately one- 
sixth of the taxes. 

“On December 31, 1947,” he con- 
tinued, “the surplus fund had grown 
to $914 million, or $56 million more 
than it was on July 1. The estimated 
figures for the current fiscal year... 
are arresting. The 3 per cent tax paid 
by the railroads will produce for that 
year about $145 million. The interest 
on the reserve fund will produce about 
$17 million additional, making the to- 
tal receipts more than $160 million. 
Contrast that with the estimated dis- 
bursements. Based on experience for 
the first eight months of the fiscal year, 
which will end June 30, it is estimated 
that the benefit payments, both for un- 
employment and sickness, will be about 
$56 million and that the cost of admin- 
istration will be about $5 million, mak- 
ing a total expenditure of between $60 
million and $65 million.” 

Mr. Fort said that the railroads are 
paying this “enormous tax” and build- 
ing up this “useless and unnecessary 
surplus reserve” at a time when they 
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need to have money spent on improve- 
ments to make rail transportation bet- 
ter and more economical and at a time 
when railroad earnings are “far from 
adequate” in spite of four freight rate 
increases during the past two years. 
“Vast amounts of money are being 
withdrawn from the railroad industry 
for no purpose when that money is 
badly needed in the industry,” he said. 

“Under the graduated tax scale,” he 
continued, “this bill provides a mini- 
mum rate of one-half per cent which 
would produce about $24 million a 
year. . .and the interest of the fund 
would produce another $17 million so 
that the total income would, at the out- 
set, be about $40 million against an ex- 
pense of $60 million or $65 million. 
This would result in a gradual reduc- 
tion of the reserve fund until it reached 
$350 million and during that time the 
minimum tax would apply .. . .Even 
if it should be assumed that the annual 
disbursements under the railroad un- 
employment insurance system would be 
somewhat higher than the $60 million 
to $65 million which is estimated for 
this fiscal year, the minimum rate of 
one half per cent would continue for 
perhaps 12 or 15 years. When the fund 
dropped below $350 million, the in- 
creased tax rates under the graduated 
scale would automatically go into effect 
and an ample reserve fund would thus 
be maintained.” 

Penalized $300 Million a Year—Mr. 
Fort also told the committee that the 
railroads are now paying taxes at about 
the rate of $280 million yearly toward 
support of the railroad retirement sys- 
tem in addition to the $145 million an- 
nually to support the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system. The accu- 
mulated total, he said, is nearly $300 
million more per year than the rail- 
road industry would pay if it were 
taxed on the same bases for retirement 
and unemployment insurance as are 
other industries subject to the Social 
Security Act. 

Presenting a 22-page statement, Dr. 
J. H. Parmelee, vice-president of the 
A.A.R. and director of its Bureau of 
Railway Economics, elaborated on the 
statistics offered by Mr. Fort. Among 
his conclusions was one to the effect 
that a graduated scale of tax rates, such 
as is provided in H.R.5711, would sup- 
port the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem “with at all times an adequate but 
not needlessly over-financed reserve 
fund.” Following a discussion of the so- 
called “experience rating’ with re- 
spect to unemployment insurance as ap- 
plied by many states to virtually all in- 
dustries under the social security sys- 
tem, Dr. Parmelee said that “mani- 
festly, some plan of experience rating 
has long since been justified for appli- 
cation to the railroad system.” “It is, 
in fact,” he added, “greatly overdue.” 
He also told the committee that H.R.- 
5711 would offer the railroads an incen- 
tive to keep employment conditions as 











stable as possible. “It would stimulate 
them to assist the Railroad Retirement 
Board to help police the claims for 


benefits, and thus reduce both the 


amount of benefits and the cost of ad- 
ministration,” he went on. 

According to Dr. Parmelee, the un- 
employment insurance system would 
operate until 1967 before the reserve 
would be reduced to $350 million. 
“From that time on,” he said, “an in- 
crease in the tax rate would probably 
be necessary, and might rise to, but not 
above, an average of around 1% per 
cent. Stabilized at such a level, the re- 
serve would never be less than three 
times as great as the annual require- 
ments.” The B.R.E. director added that 
reducing the tax rate to one-half per 
cent would mean an annual saving of 
approximately $120 million a year to the 
railroads. He emphasized, at the same 
time, that the provisions of H.R.5711 
afford “complete financial protection to 
the railroad unemployment and _ sick- 
ness system.” 

R.R.B. Member Squire said that the 
present 3 per cent tax is a “plain case of 
overcharging” in view of the “tre- 
mendous fund” accumulated to date. 
“The tax could be suspended entirely 
and we could still continue to pay all 
benefits for unemployment and sickness 
under the act for 10 or 15 years on the 
money already accumulated,” he added. 
According to Mr. Squire, there was, as 
of March 12, $933,900,000 in the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Admin- 
estration Fund. 

Brotherhoods’ Opposition—In addition 
to the board’s associate general counsel, 
Mr. Schreiber, the opposition witnesses 
were Harry See, national legislative 
representative, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and L. P. Schoene, 
who represented the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firenien and En- 
ginemen. 

Speaking on behalf of the R.R.B. ma- 
jority, Mr. Schreiber described as “in- 
valid” the assumption that the benefits 
payable under the act are already ade- 
quate. At the same time, he said that 
the extent to which benefits should be 
increased under the act within the ex- 
isting 3 per cent rate and “still leave a 
sufficient margin of safety” is now the 
subject of a study being made. 

The R.R.B. also holds, Mr. Schreiber 
continued, that the bill is premature be- 
cause it proposes to consider tax rates 
before any consideration is given to 
benefit rates and because “no adequate 
information” is as yet available as a 
basis for tax reduction. The board, he 
went on, also is opposed to the institu- 
tion of experience rating with respect 
to unemployment insurance, adding that 
“whether or not experience rating is 
properly applicable to unemployment in- 
surance, it is clearly inapplicable to 
days of sickness.” 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that the wage 
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increases have increased total payrolls 
on which contributions are based, and, 
therefore, have increased the reserve in 
the account. But these same wage in- 
creases will increase the total amount 
of the benefits paid, particularly in fu- 
ture years, due to the greater earnings 
in a base year. Further, the increase in 
wage rates has created a disparity be- 
tween benefit rates and wage rates. For 
large number of employees, benefit rates 
are substantially lower in relation to 
wages than they were before.” 

According to Mr. See, H.R.5711 is 
an attempt on the part of the A.A.R. to 
“use” the Congress to “assist the rail- 
road industry in expanding its profits 
... to the extent of $120 million a year.” 
The B. of R.T., he said, regards H.R.- 
5711 as “untimely” because of the in- 
creases in cost of living and with the 
legislation (H.R.5875) pending in Con- 
gress to increase the benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act by 25 per cent. “We think we have 
been lax in not coming to Congress be- 
fore this for an increase in benefits, 
and we will certainly support any such 
legislation,” he added. 
~ Mr. See said that, during the “few 
years” that the legislation has been in 
effect, there have been no tests made 
that would warrant such a reduction 
“because most of the years have been 
years of abnormal employment and 
high wages, with little or no unemploy- 
ment.” The proposed reduction in taxes, 
he said, would deplete the fund during 
the time of large payrolls, adding that 
the earnings of the carriers would be 
reduced “when a depression came on 
and many men were out of employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. See said he doubted that a tax 
reduction would result in any benefits 
to the public or in lower freight and 
passenger rates and higher wages for 
railroad employees. “Certainly,” he 
stated, “the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission took into consideration this 
particular tax . .. at the time the var- 
ious increases in rates were granted... 
over the past few years, and we know 
that in wage movements — always and 
without exception — the railroads em- 
phasize the benefits to employees in 
this and similar acts of Congress and 
the amount of money it costs them in 
the way of payroll taxes, and no doubt 
it has had some effect in lessening the 
amount of increases in wages that would 
be granted. So, the carriers benefit in 
two ways from this tax — first, they 
are granted increases in freight rates 
to pay the tax, and, second, the em- 
ployees do not receive in wages what 
they might have received were it not 
for the fact that the railroads are re- 
quired by law to pay this tax.” 

Challenge Parmelee’s Figures—Mr. 
Schoene questioned the “technical juris- 
diction” of the committee to hear testi- 
mony and report on the bill and “sug- 
gested” that it refer the measure to 
the House committee on interstate and 
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foreign commerce, which, he said, has 
handled all previous legislation dealing 
with railroad employee benefits. The 
committee, however, held that it was 
authorized to handle the bill under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act 
of 1946. 

Mr. Schoene described as the “new 
look in statistics” the evidence sub- 
mitted by Mr. Fort and Dr. Parmelee, 
adding that “it conceals much more than 
it reveals.” The “assumptions” of Dr. 
Parmelee, he said, were erroneous in 
that the A.A.R. officer failed to take 
into account that benefit provisions were 
revised in 1940 and 1946 and because 
the current fiscal year is “abnormal” in 
so far as the payment of benefits is 
concerned. The statistical evidence of 
the railroad witnesses, he contended, 
was based largely on “general conclu- 
sions” and also was erroneous with re- 
spect to anticipated unemployment in- 
surance disbursements. 

Asserting that it has not been shown 
that any reduction in the present 3 per 
cent tax rate is warranted, Mr. Schoene 
held that surplus funds in the unem- 
ployment insurance account should be 
applied, in the form of larger benefits, 
toward combating inflation. Declaring 
that the fund more easily can be re- 
tained than rebuilt, he said that the now 
“deficient” tax rate should not be re- 
duced until action has been taken on 
Mr. Crosser’s so-called “cost of living” 
measure, H.R.5875. The latter bill, he 
said, would provide more adequate 
monetary benefits in terms of present- 
day purchasing power. If available funds 
permit, he went on, there should be 
larger increases in the benefits. 

Mr. Schoene further contended that 
the provisions of the unemployment in- 
surance act are not discriminatory 
against the railroad industry. In this 
connection, he said that the payroll 
taxes have been used by the railroads 
as a basis for obtaining increased freight 
and passenger rates. At the same time, 
he aiso told the committee that many 
of the 2,250,000 railroad employees eli- 
gible to receive benefits are unaware 
of the availability of such benefits and 
that the present unemployment insur- 
ance fund includes $123 million trans- 
ferred from state social security ac- 
counts, thereby reducing by approxi- 
mately 14 per cent the alleged contribu- 
tions made by the railroads to that ac- 
count. 


Proposed New Jersey 
Railroad Tax Legislation 


When the New Jersey State Consti- 
tutional Conventional drew up a new 
constitution last summer it included a 
tax clause which would greatly increase 
the rates on second-class railroad prop- 
erty. Recognizing the limits to the ca- 
pacity of the railroads to pay higher 
taxes, a memorial was directed to the 
legislature to reconsider the entire rail- 
road tax law and to take such action 
as would not impose a harmful and 











ROCK ISLAND “ROCKETS” GROSS 
$10 MILLION IN 1947 


Fifteen Diesel-powered “Rocket” trains 
operated by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific accumulated a total of 3,680,673 
train-miles during the year 1947, and 
earned a total gross revenue of $10,054,- 
673. 

The 10-car “Rocky Mountain Rocket,” 
operating between Chicago and Denver, 
Colo., and Colorado Springs grossed $3.39 
per train-mile, the highest per-mile earn- 
ings for any of the 8 “Rocket” runs. Second 
in train-mile earnings was the “Peoria 
Rocket,” which earned $3.18 per mile on its 
two daily round trips between Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill. 

The “Corn Belt Rocket,” operating be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha, Neb., produced 
an average train-mile revenue of $2.75 
from the time of its inauguration on Novem- 
ber 23, 1947, to the end of the year. 





unfair total tax burden upon the rail- 
roads. 

A hearing on the bill now under con- 
sideration by the state legislature was 
held on March 16. It was opened by a 
statement by President Glenn Gardiner 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
pointing out the excessive taxation to 
which the railroads had been subjected 
and urging that they be permitted to 
earn sufficient revenues to insure safe 
operation and adequate service to the 
public. David I. Mackie, general coun- 
sel of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, speaking for the Associated 
Railroads of New Jersey, showed con- 
clusively that the railroads of New 
Jersey are taxed far beyond those of 
any other state, that instead of increas- 
ing the taxes or keeping them on the 
same basis as last year, they should be 
greatly reduced. 

The railroads, however, realizing the 
serious fiscal problems with which the 
state administration is now confronted, 
will not this year press for a reduction 
from last year’s taxes, although they 
will be forced to come back for relief 
in the near future; they cannot much 
longer continue to pay more in taxes 
to the state than they actually earn 
within the state. Mr. Mackie pointed 
out that in the proposed bill the total 
tax, which would yield about $16 mil- 
lion, or the same as in 1947, would 
not be fairly divided between the dif- 
ferent railroads in the state. Some would 
have a reduction of taxes over 1947 and 
others would have an increase. It was 
therefore strongly urged that the bill 
be amended to eliminate this inequitable 
distribution. 

Mr. Mackie was supported by Chief 
Executive Officer E. T. Moore of the 
Central of New Jersey, Vice-President 
R. C. Morse of the Pennsylvania, Vice- 
President and General Counsel J. Aron- 
son of the New York Cenral, and for- 
mer State Senator Roy V. Wright. A. 
F. Metz, president of the New Jersey 
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Taxpayers’ Association, emphasized the 
importance of giving fair treatment to 
the railroads; he was critical of the 
heavy burden placed on them. The only 
other objections to the bill were made 
by the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities. Under the new consti- 
tution and the proposed bill, the mu- 
nicipalities will be permitted to tax the 
second-class railroad properties on the 
same basis as other property rather than 
on the flat $3 rate. The taxes will be 
paid direct to the state, which will rec- 
ompense the municipalities, but will re- 
duce taxes on the “main stem” rail- 
roads o offset the increased taxation on 
second-class properties. 


C. & O. Is Developing 
A Novel Lightweight Train 


A lightweight train, based on a new 
concept of rolling-stock design which 
it is said will be capable of a speed 
of 150 miles an hour, is now in proc- 
ess of development by the research de- 
partment of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
according to an announcement made by 
the railroad on March 19. The features 
which are expected to permit high 
speeds are the use of small car-body 
units with a lower center of gravity, 
each carried on a single pair of wheels 
at the rear end, with the front end 
articulated to the rear of the preceding 
unit. According to the announcement, 
each body unit will be 30 ft. in length 
and will be carried on a single pair 
of 28-in. wheels with rubber centers. 
Both the floor and the roof will be 
lower than present passenger cars car- 
ried on swivel trucks and the bodies 
will be 6 in. wider inside. The center 
of gravity will be lower by about 18 
in.* 

Because of the low floor a redisposi- 
tion of the equipment usually supported 
under a passenger-car body is being 

* These cars are an adaptation of the equip- 
ment of the Diesel-powered train developed 
in Spain by Senor Alejandro Goicoechea and 
financed by Patentes Talgo, S.A. Senor 
Goicoechea was at one time chief engineer of 
the Ferrocarriles de la Robia and technical 
advisor to the Board of Railway Rolling 
Stock. A brief description of the train ap- 


peared on page 896 of the December 9, 1944 
Railway Age. 
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werked out. This equipment will be car- 
ried on a head-end “mother” unit which 
will be a part of the locomotive and 
will provide water, electricity, and air 
conditioning for the entire train. Cou- 
plings which will bring the center sills 
in contact to resist impact will also 
bring about automatic connection of 
the various conduit required between 
the body units. 

A wheel suspension with “piston ac- 
tivators” is under development, de- 
signed to tilt the cars into the curve 
rather than outward as is the case with 
cars of customary design. The train is 
expected to weigh only about one quar- 
ter as much per passenger as conven- 
tional passenger trains. 

A novel motive-power unit matching 
the characteristics of the train, accord- 
ing to the announcement, may be some 
form of gas-turbine or internal-combus- 
tion locomotive. 


American Railroads Represented 
At Havana Gathering 

William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, Dr. 
Julian Duncan, transportation economist 


‘of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, and Seymour T. R. Abt, of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will serve as ob- 
servers for the State Department at 
the Pan-American Railway Congress in 
Havana, Cuba, next week. While at- 
tending the Congress Mr. Faricy in his 
capacity as a railroad officer will pre- 
sent two papers — one dealing with the 
American railroads in the two world 
wars and the other on gages of rail- 
roads in the United States. 


Bulwinkle Bill Opposition as 
Seen by MacMillen and Jackson 
The denials by Vice-President J. Car- 
ter Fort of the Association of American 
Railroads of allegations by President 
William C. MacMillen, Jr., of the Fed- 
eration for Railway Progress concern- 
ing the A.A.R. booklet, “Fact to Face 
Across the Table,” dealing with the 
Bulwinkle bill to stay the operation of 
the anti-trust laws with respect to car- 





Lightweight train is being developed by the C. & O. Body units are articulated and each is 


carried on one pair of wheels 
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rier joint actions sanctioned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
been termed “totally unsatisfactory” by 
Mr. MacMillen in a reply made public 
March 24. The gist of the F.R.P. of- 
ficer’s first assertions, and of Mr. Fort’s 
answer, was reported in Railway Age 
of March 20, page 94. 

“In the first place,” Mr. MacMillen’s 
reply stated, the A.A.R. vice-president’s 
“citation from the report of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce of July 25, 1947, refers to 
‘virtually unanimous support’ which is 
quite a different thing from the ‘unanim- 
ity of support’ reported in your [A.A.R.] 
booklet. © 

“Secondly, the fact that Colonel J. 
Monroe Johnson has issued an errone- 
ous statement does not make it sacro- 
sanct. It is still misinformation, and I 
suggest that you are responsible for 
your own statements. 

“Thirdly, you are, I am sure, well 
aware that the Chesapeake & Ohio has 
opposed the Bulwinkle bill,” the F.R.P. 
president continued. That road’s presi- 
dent, Robert J. Bowman, in an January 
14 speech referred to by Mr. Fort, said, 
according to Mr. MacMillen’s reply, 
“We (of the C. & O.) do not think 
any additional legislation covering such 
agreements is necessary or desirable.... 
We have not supported the Bulwinkle 
bill or Senate bill No. 110.” 


“The misstatements in your booklet,” 
Mr. MacMillen’s reply to Mr. Fort 
concluded, “are typical of the attitude 
which has caused the Association 
of American Railroads to do so much 
harm to our railroads in the eyes of 
the general public. I again request you 
to correct these misstatements of fact 
publicly.” 

Meanwhile, however, one C. & O. 
stockholder, George S. Jackson of 230 
West End avenue, New York, who has 
challenged that company’s management 
on several recent occasions — as re- 
ported in Ratlway Age of January 31, 
page 50, and March 6, page 60 — had 
written to William T. Faricy, president 
of the A.A.R., to declare that “informed 
C. & O. stockholders favor the Bul- 
winkle bill.” Copies of this letter were 
sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

Calling the F.R.P. an “avowed anti- 
railroad organization,’ Mr. Jackson 
asserted that C. & O. stockholders did 
not authorize their management to con- 
tribute to or support the federation... . 
The C. & O. stockholders did not au- 
thorize the federation or its President 
MacMillen to speak for them in oppos- 
ing the Bulwinkle bill or any A.A.R. 
activity in behalf of the railroad in- 
dustry.” 

Apart from the Department of Jus- 
tice, Mr. Jackson asserted, “when one 
eliminates the small groups whose heads 
are under [C. & O. Chairman] Young’s 
spell or domination, there is no opposi- 
tion to the Bulwinkle bill.” 
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Employee Furloughs Increase 
As Coal Strike Continues 


More than 36,000 railroad employes 
had been furloughed as a result of the 
coal strike and the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s order to reduce steam- 
powered passenger haulage when Rail- 
way Age made inquiries on March 23. 
Many roads reporting said the full im- 
pact of the situation had not yet been 
felt and that there would be large lay- 
offs if the strike continued another 
week. The table lists the reporting rail- 
roads and the approximate number of 
men already furloughed by each. In 
some instances, where the information 
was given, the direct cause of the lay- 
offs has been indicated. 


Railroad Employees Furloughed in 
Early Stages of Miners’ Strike 


BAS RAE MMe: «Sse wialetceie ainereiniere oi esie ooss8 75" 
BSW toiScacsle re cares arene Glareis bs Korie 6,000 
B. BUN chs SGis cose avsieunone aGroos sere aes 50” 
CAREC 6 dees bt oes cle Cees wee oe 500 
Uf Oe re meen een 12,490 
CMO ee sang eb lawiaca wees ewes 300 
ORE CS: a te nen a ee arene NE rr ars 30 
Os Me! BWike sas daGiereaiesapeeus 20 
De GW a5 cs sew twe baeaeues 152 
RULES vais. es oe o7evaselasarh oie le bike bie 95 
De, Meee cave vei Dis vere wie loins 6p sero brave leess 2,000 
fs GANS 5's sta scares wie 4's eis uO ek 1,500 
INGEN able scois essen baw estes Oreees.« 305 
CASES: Ai teataeauudrewaeenses 3,000** 
PAA oS a wne's ala Sia's Dae RO wee es 4,250 
a) 2S Sea ae eee eect ee 1 
PRERIEEEE is eigveis oo 012 SSSR SS RISC 490 
PRMELIE o/acsis\e his ose oS SAREE RA OS 34* 
PROUSCMECMEAS 5500s 10 15 Saaiors eo cbierelosielolaln gies 3,500 
WEIOE, Soiciso sie Fé bee eso eneas 
VSO! <0 oy scecias heb ioelb alee ate p58 178 
WATIDUB > 46:57. piore ls i005 4:0 WS erebeere nave 468 





*Passenger ‘train service employees only. 
**Including 400 men in passenger train 
service. 


Emergency Board Created 


President Truman issued a March 
18 executive order creating an emer- 
gency board to investigate a dispute be- 
tween the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis and certain of its em- 
ployees as represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The dispute in- 
volves grievances with respect to which 
the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board would normally have jurisdiction. 


Senate Committee Ends 
B.GO.-R.F.C. Inquiry 


The Senate committee on banking and 
currency has closed the record on its in- 
vestigation of that phase of the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s 1944 debt-adjustment 
plan which involved the extension until 
1965 of some $80 million in loans from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The committee’s chairman, Sena- 
tor Tobey, Republican of New Hamp- 
shire, was the member most interested 
in the investigation which included a 
series of public hearings last year. 

The committee’s concluding action 
was a brief review of the inquiry which 
was included in its recent report on a 
proposed bill, S.2287, to extend the life 
of R.F.C, until from June 30, 1948, un- 
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til June 30, 1960, the new term to be 
under the provisions of a revised R.F.C. 
Act. Among other observations, . the 
committee’s statement of the B.&O. 
case noted that the allegations of 
“fraud” by a dissenting security holder 
have been found unsupported by the 
federal district court which had the ad- 
justment plan before it; and that the 
Supreme Court has refused to review 
that determination. The statement went 
on to say: 

“Since the adjudication of the... 
court. . .has considered and passed upon 
the specific charges of fraud considered 
in the Senate banking and currency 
committee hearings, the committee be- 
lieves that no further action regarding 
the B.&O. loan transaction can be ap- 
propriately taken by it and accordingly 
declares that the hearings on this sub- 
ject be closed with his report of the 
proceedings.” 


Lackawanna Strike Called Off 


The differences between the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen with regard 
to individual grievances have been ad- 
justed by agreement and the strike 
threatened for March 26 was cancelled, 
it was announced this week. 


Railroads to Intensify Scrap 
Collection Efforts in April 


American railroads will observe April 
5 to April 10 as “Railroad Scrap Col- 
lection Week” in an effort to help in- 
crease production of steel, badly needed 
for the construction of new freight and 
passenger cars, locomotives and other 
purposes, W. T. Faricy, president of the 


SCRAP METAL IS 


PRECIOUS METAL 


Railroads must have more iron and steel for 
cars, rails, castings, parts. 


Foundries and steel mills need more scrap 
to make the steel the nation needs. 


Railroads are the nation’s best source of 








Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on March 22. “All railroads in 
that week,” he said, “will intensify 
their efforts to collect all available 
scrap from along their lines and move 
it as promptly as possible to foundries 
and steel mills.” 


Railroads always have been one of 
the largest and most dependable sources 
of purchased scrap. They produce nor- 
mally about 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons 
annually, or about 20 per cent of the 
total scrap. Because the war interrupted 
the production of durable goods, how- 
ever, the amount of available scrap has 
not been as great proportionately as 
formerly. 


Subsidy Taxpayers Taken for 
Ride “They Don’t Get”—Ashby 


A passenger or shipper patronizing a 
subsidized carrier pays his transporta- 
tion charge and may think he has a bar- 
gain, until he finds, covered up in his 
taxes, the amount he has paid toward 
the subsidy, George F. Ashby, president 
of the Union Pacific, declared in an ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the Pacific 
Railway Club in San Francisco on 
March 11. The non-passenger and non- 
shipper, he said, are “taken for a ride 
they don’t get,” for, buried in their 
taxes, also is their contribution to the 
subsidy. Also, buried in the taxes of 
the non-subsidized carrer, which faces 
unfair competition, he added, is the 
amount it contributes to the subsidy. 

Continuing, Mr. Ashby stated: “The 
transportation industry and all parts of 
it should stand on their own. If a form 
of transportation is justified as a part 
of the transportation system it should 
survive and thrive on its own. If it 
needs to be bolstered up in this day and 
age by a subsidy it should fold up and 
disappear, or cease to be a leaner, im- 
prove its management and make its 
product attractive to a profitable patron- 
age.” 

In another portion of his address, the 
U.P. president declared: “It has long 
been my conviction that the resourceful- 
ness of industry generally throughout 
this nation, under a responsible and co- 
operative government, would maintain 
this country on such a sound and pros- 
perous basis that production and distri- 
bution would be in such volume and of 
such variety as to utilize all available 
forms of transportation, each of which 
has a function to perform and should be 
kept, including the railroads, modern 
and available for performing.it. I can- 
not, therefore, become too apprehensive 
over the inroads that other forms of 
transportation may make to the detri- 
ment of the railroad transportation in- 
dustry. 

“These other forms of transportation 
offer competition to the railroads, in a 
limited way it is true, but, within the 
confines of their various fields, quite 
active competition. Any man worth his 
salt, any organization deserving to live, 
thrives on competition. Without it, a 
man, an organization, is apt to drift 
along and subscribe to that theory of 
stagnation—let well enough alone. 

Competition Good.—‘“For years, rail- 
roads were alone in the field of long 
distance transportation. They grew 
complacent. The public could take 
what they offered because there was 
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nothing else to take. Then the progeny 
of Kittyhawk became denizens of the 
sky and began to propagate with almost 
pigeon-like fecundity. The automotive 
industry poured out a stream of auto- 
mobiles. The wagon ruts disappeared 
from the dirt highways as hard-surfac- 
ing of the highways began and rapidly 
progressed. 

“Soon the bus and the truck beckoned 
to the traveler and the shipper and of- 
fered a flexibility the railroad could not 
equal. Gradually, very gradually, the 
railroads sensed they were in a new 
era. Here was long-distance competi- 
tion. For a time, too long a time, the 
railroads sought to stifle this competi- 
tion by fighting it like Don Quixote 
fought the windmills, and with just 
about as much effect. 

“And then the railroads woke up. 
They began to use their imagination, 
and in their imagination they saw, as 
many a smart salesman in commercial 
industry has seen, that the best way to 
market one’s product is not to knock a 
competitor’s product but to improve the 
attraction of one’s own.” 

Mr. Ashby referred to the U. P. as 
an “optimist” with a “strong, abiding 
faith in the future of this nation and 
in the future of the railroad industry in 
this nation.” Continuing, he stated: 
“Commercially speaking, the measure of 
a man’s faith in the future is the gamble 
he is willing to make. Union Pacific 
is willing to gamble, but I do not be- 
lieve it is gambling. Rather, it is bet- 
ting on what it confidently feels is a 
sure thing. 

“Since the end of hostilities Union 
Pacific has invested or committed itself 
to invest in the future of this nation and 
particularly in the future of western in- 
dustry and agriculture over $200 mil- 
lion. Union Pacific will do all in its 
power to provide the transportation ser- 
vice needed to handle an increasing flow 
of traffic to and from the entire west.” 


Gets Petroleum Post 


J. E. Boice, a former valuation 
analyst in the engineering section of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Valuation, has been appointed 
petroleum transportation specialist in the 
Oil and Gas Division of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, it has been announced 
by M. W. Ball, director of the division. 
During World War II, Mr. Boice was 
for nearly four years a senior trans- 
portation engineer with the Petroleum 
Administration for War. 


To Conduct Course in Packaging, 
Materials-Handling at Chicago 


A four-day “short course” in pack- 
aging and materials handling will be 
conducted by the University of Illinois 
at Chicago beginning on October 4, in 
connection with the Third Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging & Materials Handl- 
ing Exposition to be held at the Sher- 
man hotel in that city, October 5-7, 
inclusive. The exposition is sponsored 
by the Industrial Packaging Engineers 
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Association. Instructors in the “short 
course,” it is stated, will be men promi- 
nent in the packagng and materials 
handling fields whose activities are re- 


lated to packaging and materials handl- 
ing. 


1. C. C. Still Insists 1. C. Act 
Doesnt Prohibit Segregation 


Maintenance and enforcement by rail- 
roads of reasonable rules requiring 
segregation of white and negro pas- 
sengers traveling in interstate commerce 
is not in violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, provided substantial 
equality of treatment is accorded both 
races traveling under like conditions, 
Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has said again in recent re- 
ports passing on complaints of negro 
passengers. Moreover, the division took 
occasion to state in one of the reports 
that Congress has been aware that the 
act was being thus interpreted since the 
commission was established in 1887, but 
has done nothing to indicate that it was 
not satisfied. 

“The commission, within a few 
months after its organization,’ the 
division said, “expressed the conclusion 
that the separation of white and negro 
passengers paying the same fare is not 
in violation of section 3 of the act if 
cars and conditions equal in all respects 
are furnished to both and the same care 
and protection of passengers is ob- 
served....It has adhered to that con- 
clusion consistently. Although the ques- 
tion has been constantly and persistent- 
ly agitated before the public and the 
Congress for many years, the Congress 
has done nothing to indicate that it did 
not concur in the commission’s inter- 
pretation of the act.” 

This comment was made in the 
division’s report in the No. 29570 pro- 
ceeding which found that the Louisville 
& Nashville’s present dining-car regula- 
tions, requiring separate accommodations 
for white and negro passengers, are not 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. On the basis of that finding, which 
indicated that no order for the future 
was necessary, the commission dismissed 
the complaint. At the same time, how- 
ever, it also found that the negro com- 
plainants, James E. Stamps and Ennis 
L. Powell, had been subjected to “un- 
due and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage” by reason of the L. & N.’s 
refusal to serve them breakfast during 
the course of their March 17, 1946, 
journey between Nashville, Tenn., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Meanwhile, the division refused to 
make an award of reparations; for it 
found nothing in the record to show 
that the complainants had suffered any 
“pecuniary damage.” In that connec- 
tion the report noted that the commis- 
sion “has found consistently that it has 
jurisdiction to award reparation only 
for monetary damages sustained in con- 
sequence of a violation of the act, and 
that it may not award punitive dam- 
ages.” 


When the complainants made their 
journey, the L. & N.’s instructions to 
its dining-car stewards directed them 
to draw curtains and thus set off two 
tables at the end of the car for negroes 
“for 15 to 20 minutes after the first call 
for each meal.” If no negroes pre- 
sented themselves for service in that 
time, and all of the seats reserved for 
whites had become occupied, the steward 
was directed to push the curtains back 
and seat white passengers at the two 
end tables. This had been done when 
the complainants presented themselves 
for breakfast; and the steward advised 
them that they could not be served until 
all seats at the end tables had been 
vacated by white passengers. They re- 
turned to the Pullman drawing room in 
which they were traveling, and declined 
to come to the diner again when a 
waiter advised them that they would be 
served. 

The present regulations, effective 
since November 17, 1946, provide that 
the separation curtains shall be drawn 
at all times, and the end tables reserved 
for the “exclusive” use of negro pas- 
sengers. The reserved section is not to be 
used for white passengers, even though 
no negroes present themselves for meals 
and white passengers are waiting ior 
service. 

In approving these arrangements, the 
commission cited the ruling of the ied- 
eral district court for the district of 
Maryland in the case involving the com- 
plaint of another negro (Elmer W. 
Henderson) against the Southern. The 
court said it did not question the au- 
thority of the commission to approve 
segregation, but added: “If white pas- 
sengers are seated at tables reserved for 
colored passengers, then equality of 
treatment requires that a colored pas- 
senger subsequently applying for service 
should be seated at any available vacant 
seat in the dining car.” 

With respect to the complainants’ con- 
tentions that racial segregation of inter- 
state passengers “is per se a violation of 
the Constitution and of sections 2 and 3 
of the act,” the division asserted that 
the United States Supreme Court “re- 
peatedly has held that state statutes re- 
quiring the segregation of negro and 
white passengers are not invalid or un- 
constitutional per se.” On that score 
the division cited several cases, includ- 
ing Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U. S. 373. 
wherein the Supreme Court held that a 
Virginia law requiring segregation of in- 
terstate passengers on buses was invalid 
as imposing a burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

“The complainants,” the division com- 
tinued, “urge that in view of the court’s 
decision in Morgan v. Virginia, and its 
statement that seating arrangements for 
the different races require a_ single, 
uniform rule to promote and protect 
national travel, it logically follows that 
racial segregation by rules or regula- 
tions of a carrier is in conflict with that 
decision. They overlook the fact that 
in that case the court emphasized the 
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soundness of its earlier decision in Hall 
v. DeCuir, 95 U. S. 485 (which struck 
down a Louisiana statute prohibiting 
segregation of interstate passengers on 
steamships) and in Chiles v. Chesapeake 
& O. R. Co., 218 U. S. 71, that in the 
absence of legislation by Congress a 
common carrier is at liberty to adopt 
such reasonable rules and regulations 
for the separation of white and negro 
passengers as seem to it best for the 
interests of all concerned, and that the 
test of reasonableness is the established 
usages, customs, and traditions of the 
people carried by it, the promotion of 
their comfort, and the preservation of 
the public peace and good order.” 

The complainants also contended 
that the segregation rule was invalid 
and unenforceable because passengers 
had no notice of it in published tariffs 
or L.&N. advertising. The division re- 
jected this contention with citations of 
previous decisions wherein it had held 
that a regulation requiring segregation 
need not be published because it does 
not, if equal accommodations are fur- 
nished, “change, affect, or determine 
any part of the aggregate of the fare or 
the value of the service rendered.” 


The other recent Division 3 report 
on negro complaints involved those 
brought against the Southern by three 
negro women who were shifted to a 
“Jim Crow” car shortly after the 
train on which they were traveling 
from New York to Atlanta, Ga. (the 
streamlined “Southerner”) entered the 
state of Virginia, which has a segrega- 
tion law. This proceeding was docketed 
as No. 29607, and the complainants 
were Vashti Brown, Muriel Holcombe 
and Lillian Falls. They made their 
journey in January, 1945, but did not 
file their complaints until September, 
1946, and each asked an award of re- 
paration in the amount of $5,000. 


The latter was refused by the divi- 
sion for the reason set out in the re- 
port reviewed above. Meanwhile, the 
division did find that the three com- 
plainants had been subjected to “undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage” when they were required to move 
into the “Jim Crow” car. But no order 
for the future was found necessary, be- 
cause the “undue prejudice” resulted 
from a “rare incident” of failure on the 
part of the New York ticket agent to 
assign the complainants seats in the 
“Jim Crow” car originally—as he 
should have done under the regulations 
in effect. The “Southerner” is an all- 
coach, regular-fare train on which all 
seats are reserved. 


Here again the issue of segregation 
ber se was raised and disposed of by 
the division in the same manner as in 
the other report noted above. Thus 
came the same conclusion that segre- 
gation was not unlawful, provided ac- 
commodations were equal. And in the 
latter connection, the division found 
that accommodations furnished the 
complainants in “Jim Crow” cars were 
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“not shown to have been substantially 
different from those furnished white 
passengers on the train.” In reaching 
that conclusion, the report described 
the cars in detail, and said generally 
that the “Southerner” is “an aristocrat 
in the coach service field and is repre- 
sentative of modern efforts to revitalize 
coach traffic by making available im- 
proved and attractive cars, trains, and 
services.” 

These complaints also contended that 
the segregation rules were invalid in 
that they were not published in tariffs. 
And the division said again that the act 
does not require the publication of rules 
of that kind. 


C. P. R. to Install Ticket 
Machine in Montreal Station 


The Canadian Pacific soon will in- 
stall a ticket-selling machine in the 
ticket office at Windsor Station, Mon- 
treal, Que., it has been announced by 
George E. Carter, assistant passenger 
traffic manager. Issuing coach tickets 
only to principal destinations on the 
C. P. R., the machine is expected to 
handle 90 per cent of this type of busi- 
ness, including points as far east as St. 
John, N. B., and Quebec City; north 
to the Laurentians; south to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; and west to Detroit, Mich., 
and Sudbury, Ont. It will sell one-way, 
six months return and weekend return 
tickets. 

All tickets are printed by the ma- 
chine on blank ticket stock pre-printed 
with the road’s standard ticket format 
and loaded into the machine in strip 
form. Operated ‘by a ticket seller who 
will insert plates in a slot, the machine 
delivers a ticket stamped, dated and 
with name of destination and amount 
printed on it. The audit department will 
receive a copy for checking and record 
purposes. It is planned to install similar 
machines in other C.P.R. ticket offices 
if the first unit performs as expected. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees has retained its right 
to represent maintenance of way em- 
ployees (below the rank of supervisor 
in the Track department and general 
foremen in the Bridge and Building 
department, and not including clerical 
employees or employees in the Signal, 
Telegraph and Telephone Maintenance 
departments): of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, according to the result of a re- 
cent election which has been certified 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
brotherhood defeated the challenging 
United Railroad Workers of America, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
056 to 459. 

As the result of another election 
which also has been certified by the 
N.M.B., the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen has re- 
placed the United Steelworkers of 
America, C.I.O., as the representative 
of locomotive firemen, hostlers and 





hostler helpers employed by the Cuya- 
hoga Valley. The board also has certi- 
fied the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men as the representative of bus drivers _ 
employed by the Jamestown, Westfield 
& Northwestern; the Railroad Yard- 
masters of America as the bargaining 
union for stationmasters employed by 
the Birmingham Terminal; and the 
U.R.W. of A., C.I.O., as the represen- 
tative of maintenance of way employees 
of the Alameda Belt Line. None of 
these employees formerly had been rep- 
resented by any organization. 


January Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations transported 
in January 1,946,927 tons of freight, a 
decrease of 1.7 per cent below the 
December, 1947, total of 1,980,075 tons, 
but an increase of 5.6 per cent over the 
1,842,932 tons hauled in January, 1947. 
The A.T.A. index figure, based on the 
1938-40 average monthly tonnage of 
the reporting carriers, was 212. 

The January figures, according to the 
A.T.A., are based on comparable re- 
ports from 251 carriers in 41 states. 
Carriers in the Eastern district reported 
a decrease of 1 per cent below last 
December, but an increase of 2.7 per 
cent over January, 1947; carriers in the 
Southern region reported a decrease 
of 3 per cent below December, but an 
increase of 12.9 per cent over January, 
1947; and carriers in the Western dis- 
trict reported a decrease of 2 per cent 
below December, but an increase of 
7.1 per cent over January, 1947. 


Equipment on Order 


Railroads and private car lines had 
121,936 new freight cars on order on 
March 1, as compared with 119,711 on 
order on February 1, according to The 
Association of American Railroads. Of 
the former total, Class I roads and rail- 
road-owned private-controlled refrigera- 
tor companies had 108,399 new freight 
cars on order, as compared with 107,- 
364 on February 1. 


Cars on order by Class I roads and 
railroad-owned private-controlled refrig- 
erator companies on March 1 included 
35,860 box cars, of which 35,008 were 
plain and ventilated and 852 automobile 
box cars; 48,085 hopper cars, including 
4,022 covered hoppers; 16,526 gondolas ; 
1,025 flat; 5,338 refrigerator; 800 stock 
and 765 miscellaneous freight cars. Of 
the total number of new freight cars 
which Class I roads had on order on 
March 1, 27,579 will be build in rail- 
road shops and 80,820 in outside shops. 

The Class I roads also had 1,596 loco- 
motives on order on March 1, the most 
since August 15, 1923, when the num- 
ber was 1,674. On March 1, 1947, there 
were 680 on order. The 1948 total in- 
cluded 108 steam, two electric and 1,- 
486 Diesel-electric locomotives, as com- 
pared with 45 steam, six electric and 
629 Diesel-electrics—on March 1, 1947. 

Class I roads and railroad-owned pri- 
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vate-controlled refrigerator car com- 
panies put 15,518 new freight cars in 
service in the first two months of 1948, 
compared with 4,232 in the same 1947 
period. Of the 1948 total, 7,278 new 
freight cars, were installed in February. 
Those installed so far this year include 
7,546 box cars, of which 6,791 were 
plain and ventilated and 755 automobile ; 
5,504 hopper cars, including 129 covered 
hoppers ; 1,100 gondolas; 1,158 refriger- 
ator; 42 flat; 50 stock and 118 miscel- 
laneous freight cars. 


The Class I roads also put 181 new 
locomotives in service in the first two 
months of 1948, of which two were 
steam, two electric and 177 Diesel-elec- 
tric. New locomotives installed in the 
same period last year totaled 158, of 
which 17 were steam and 141 Diesel- 
electric. 

The Class I roads and railroad-owned 
private-controlled refrigerator compan- 
ies retired 8,520 freight cars in the 
first two months of 1948, of which num- 
ber 4,156 were retired in February. In 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 


Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class) I Railways 
| 





For the month of 
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November For the eleven months of 
a 4. y 4 a} 
ee 1947 1946 1947 1946 
1, Net railway operating income ....... $65,577,488 $64,122,214 $700,834,367 $516,074,511 
2. Other INCOME .occscccccsccceccccccs 19,616,070 18,293,375 182,205,786 171,484,119 
Oe ATRL ERODE o6.sn0 sc ecce cesses 85,193,558 82,415,589 883,040,153 687,558,630 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 3,339,542 2,948,450 39,046,550 27,316,923 
5. __ Income available for fixed charges 81,854,016 79,467,139 843,993,603 660,241,707 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
equipment ...seceeceeecees 9,454,661 10,315,368 114,500,139 108,998,098 
6-02. Interest deductions! ........ 25,101,736 27,187,706 281,849,284 313,514,555 
6-03. Other deductions ........0.. 198 121,739 1,675,959 1,345,576 
6-04. Total fixed charges .... 34,721,595 37,624,813 398,025,382 423,858,229 
é _Income after fixed charges ..... 47,132,421 41,842,326 445,988,221 236,383,478 
8. Contingent charges .......ccccccce - 3,774,370 3,021,352 38,784,550 34,631,219 
9. INCE ANCOINE® 25s sccceccecsscece 43,358,051 38,820,974 407,183,671 201,752,259 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
GPUPMERE) ..0- 5000000 cesecccese 29,916,237 28,655,249 323,101,690 313,029,601 
11, Amortization of defense projects ..... 1,266,977 »235,291 14,779,606 9,304,108 
12. Federal income taxes ........... eeee 24,558,625 1,711,353 273,452,193 53,928,301 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock .......... eeeee 41,320,936 30,981,567 154,880,318 153,903,505 
On preferred stock .......ccec00. 8,620,008 9,274,950 45,653,851 46,121,850 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 
PDE? accarecses eS aya 2.36 2.11 2.12 1.56 


All Class I Railways 





‘Balance at end of November 























y 
Selected Asset and Liability Items 1947 1946 
17, Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road .... $256,293,923 $206,512,050 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment 492,401,382 268,365,604 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affliated 
compames <iotal, Account 707) ........cscccccessccsees 581,479,582 579,029,157 
OS ae ee eee 206,616,477 172,256,580 
SRO eee tiene cha hetuegcsncesdeaaeey ee PTE OT eee 1,020,308,068 1,051,463,179 
ae DEMDOTATY CRS GUVESTENETED .. 52. soc ccc ccctcescccescsceces 1,003,340,951 1,191,516,892 
23. Special deposits ......... Fee eee ey ee rey me ee 134,298,235 170,143,488 
ee Ne NEE EE OIEIIINE | 6 vin cinicide sic 6 si00i000 0s ccceensseees 14,161,763 359,216 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ......ccccccccccesseecs 51,212,101 56,429,485 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ........... 148,124,881 122,112,099 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable .....cccccccccccccccccccce 295,546,581 301,184,105 
28. Materials and supplies ......... pebessee koe soseee eaxuaeese~ 003,89 651,003,054 
29. Interest and dividends receivable ........cc.cccccccccevccces 28,946,933 28,408,210 
OER MUMIURIEE 6 6:6 5:010.01s 0.00 6000004504 0:00000:0\00 0 165,399,633 153,172,863 
31. Other current assets ........ Lua eS eee aebeseee cee ceca reees= 37,342,164 31,792,770 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31) ......cccccccccces 3,651,705,202 3,757,585,361 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months® ...........ccceecees 121,840,483 91,549,461 
Sar i CMD 5-5. 5.55 6b os ca ecu sesunsebneswsseee 4,875,000 9,245,600 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr,. ......cccccccccccccccccce 109,378,961 106,816,508 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable ........ccccccccsccccces 610,866,429 531,603,686 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable ........ccccccccccccccccccce ,686,15 167,088,761 
See eee ee ry ere rr ree ere re 42,545,742 47,285,926 
rs SE MME ois 5s .aeic'c chp oe So whine ns pesic see» 12,086,861 9,297,300 
ny, RRO SOEPEE ANI... 0 0j0.0 0 000000000005 0cceseeee 75,888,780 68,988,888 
48. Unmatured dividends declared ........cccccccsccccecs sees 60,639,924 49,622,918 
i RNP a. osc oucwscbensdnn web eess eso sence 179,548,257 191,878,695 
iene. LiCl etaiavceees ae sabs een ace sees seehsa esse 621,819,034 536,665,101 
ene EN NN ERD ook, ona ows sso ub ce sbued as ee 60400010 101,244,265 108,692,977 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) ........eceee. 2,032,579,408 1,827,186,360 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
: Dt On... can pean besa ce soseebuessassese> 498,046,245 410,185,772 
Other than U. S. Government taxes ........ccccccccccsecs 123,772,789 126,479,329 
NS ee (ee ae rere rr rrr rere 337,972,007 392,066,907 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount 


in default. 


2 After a deduction of $1,472,288 taken out of operating revenues to create reserves for land 


grant deductions in dispute. 


8Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 


will e due within six months after close 


mission. Subject to revision. 
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the same period of 1947, 6,250 cars were 
retired. 


February Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 0.49 
per cent — from 1,317,912 to 1,311,518 
— during the one-month period from 
mid-January to mid-February, and the 
mid-February total was 0.93 per cent 
below that of February, 1947, accord- 
ing to the preliminary summary pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The index 
number, based on the 1935-39 average, 
was 131.7 for February, as compared 
with 134.3 for January, and 133 for 
February, 1947. 

February employment was above that 
of February, 1947, in four categories, 
the increases ranging from 0.12 per cent 
in transportation (train and engine serv- 
ice), to 2.28 per cent in the executives, 
officials and staff assistants category. 
The decreases ranged from 0.12 per 
cent in the maintenance of equipment 
and stores group to 6.29 per cent in 
transportation, other than train, engine 
and yard. 

As compared with January, employ- 
ment in February rose in three groups, 
the increases ranging from 0.06 per 
cent in the professional, clerical and 
general category to 1.35 per cent in 
transportation (yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers). The decreases 
ranged from 0.19 per cent in the main- 
tenance of equipment and stores group 
to 1.53 per cent in the maintenance of 
way and structures category. 


February Revenues 12.9 Per Cent 
Above Those Reported in 1947 


From preliminary reports of 82 Class 
I railroads, representing 81.7 per cent 
of total operating revenues, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has esti- 
mated that the February = gross 
amounted to $586,999,872, and increase 
of 12.9 per cent above the $519,793,024 
reported for the same 1947 month. Esti- 
mated February freight revenues were 
$484,457,982, as compared with $423,- 
136,671, an increase of 14.5 per cent, 
while estimated passenger revenues 
were $58,080,060, as compared with 
$57,776,719, an increase of 0.5 per cent. 
The estimate for all other revenues 
was $44,461,830, as compared with $38,- 
879,634, an increase of 14.4 per cent. 


To Seek Pensions for Railroad 
Men with 30 Years Service 


Full pensions for railroad workers 
completing 30 years of service, without 
regard to age and with retirement not 
compulsory, will be sought by the Na- 
tional Railroad Pension Forum, Thomas 
Stack, forum president, stated at Chi- 
cago last week. He asserted that the 
current demand is “based upon the fact 
that civil service employees may now 
retire at age 60 after 30 years of ser- 
vice and at age 62 with 15 years of 
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service.” In addition, he said, Congress 
“already favors and is ready to lower 
the retirement age from 65 to 60 for 
those covered by social security.” 

Civil service employees, he added, 
have just received a 25 per cent in- 
crease, or $300 per year, in their pen- 
sions, with maximum annuities at 80 
per cent of their average salary. Social 
security is “anxious to boost maximum 
old-age pensions from $85 to $120 per 
month,” he declared. 

“One and a half million rail workers 
now pay 534 per cent of their earn- 
ings up to $300 per month into their 
retirement fund, must wait until age 65, 
unless disabled, to retire, and they can- 
not receive any increases in their pen- 
sions under the existing Crosser Law,” 
Mr. Stack concluded. “Our tax rate 
rises to six percent starting next year, 
and we want our money’s worth.” 


California on Daylight Time 


Daylight saving time was effected 
throughout California on March 14 to 
offset the effects of drought and a 
critical shortage of electric power. 
Passenger train schedules on the South- 
ern Pacific have been adjusted to con- 
form to the new time. Trains of the 
Union Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe will continue to operate 
on Pacific standard time. 


Special 1.C.C. Procedure to Apply 
In Reopened Ex Parte No. 73 


_ The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public the “special pro- 
cedure” which will apply with respect 
to its reopening of the Ex Parte No. 
73 proceedings, wherein the commis- 
sion has previously prescribed regula- 
tions for the payment of railroad rates 
and charges. The reopening is for fur- 
ther hearing “as to the credit regula- 
tions on rail less-than-carload traffic.” 

As reported in Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 28, page 74, the commission re- 
opened the proceeding after its consid- 
eration of the petition (and replies 
thereto) wherein the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas and Texas & Pacific seek a 
modification of the regulation to en- 
large the credit period on 1.c.l. from 
the present 48-96 hrs. to seven days. 
Replies to the petition included that of 
Official territory roads which opposed 
the modification. 

The “special procedure’ calls for 
conducting the /inquiry through the 
medium of written interrogatories, 
which the commission will prepare and 
serve. While it said that individual 
participation in the proceeding is not 
precluded, the commission at the same 
time observed that group participation 
would greatly facilitate the handling of 
the case and is therefore desired. Re- 
sponses, it said, may be made by groups 
through such organizations as the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Federation 
for Railway Progress, the Freight 
Forwarders Institute, the National In- 
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dustrial Traffic League, or by territor- 
ial groups, such as carriers’ or shippers’ 
organizations in the southwest and 
other territories. A proposed report will 
be prepared by a commission examiner. 
“Mere casual interest will not justify 
participation,” the commission said, 
“and will make the preparation and 
service of verified statements and ex- 
hibits . . . burdensome and impractic- 
able. The commission desires partici- 
pation only by those who intend to 
take an active part in the proceeding. 
Otherwise, it reserves the right to re- 
strict service of verified statements and 
exhibits upon groups or organizations 
fairly representative of all interests.” 

According to the commission, any 
party desiring to participate in the fur- 
ther hearing must supply the commis- 
sion with certain information within 15 
days of its March 11 notice. No addi- 
tional parties will be allowed to par- 
ticipate except by “special permission 
and for good cause,” and no formal 
petitions of intervention will be neces- 
sary. 

The commission’s notice requires 
“strict conformity” with respect to 
time schedules embodying the serving 
of the interrogatories, including re- 
sponses and replies thereto, the sub- 
mission of exhibits, and the filing of 
briefs. “It is apparent,” it said, “that 
any attempt to change those schedules 
will seriously complicate the handling 
of the proceeding. Requests for exten- 
sion of time will not be entertained 
except for unforeseen and extreme 
causes.” 


H. A. Schwartz to Address 
British Foundrymen in June 


Harry A. Schwartz, director of re- 
search for the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the Institute of Brit- 
ish Foundrymen in London on June 9. 
Dr. Schwartz’s lecture on “Solved and 
Unsolved Problems in the Metallurgy of 
Blackheart Metal” will be the tenth 
in the Edward Williams series of ad- 
dresses, one of which is delivered each 
year at the annual conference of the 
institute. When Dr. Schwartz attended 
the 1939 London conference of the or- 
ganization he was awarded the E. J. 
Fox Medal for his contribution to the 
literature on malleable iron, the only 
time the medal has been awarded to 
anyone not a British subject. 


“Exposition Flyer” Will Be 
12 Hours Faster Westbound 


The westbound schedule of the Chi- 
cago-San Francisco, Cal., “Exposition 
Flyer” will be shortened by approxi- 
mately 12 hrs. beginning May 30, per- 
mitting travel through the Colorado 
Rockies and the Feather River canyon 
by daylight, according to Albert Cots- 
worth, passenger traffic manager of the 
Burlington Lines. In addition, one Vista 
Dome car has been placed on each set 
of “Exposition Flyer” equipment, which 


is operated by the Burlington, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and Western Paci- 
fic. 

Additional Vista Dome cars will be 
added to the train as they are received 
from manufacturers. It is expected that 
by mid-summer three such cars will be 
in service on each train. The faster 
schedule calls for departure from Chi- 
cago at 1:30 p.m., with arrival in Den- 
ver at 8:20 a.m. the following day, in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, at 11:45 p.m. and 
in San Francisco at 9:05 p.m. on the 
third day. 


C. A. Major Establishes $6,000 
Scholarship Fund at N. Y. U. 


Cedric A. Major, president of the 
Lehigh Valley, has given a personal 
grant of $6,000 to set up a scholarship 
fund at the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts, Fi- 
nance. Income from the grant, to be 
known as the “Cedric <A.- Major 
Scholarship Fund,” will be used for 
needy students. Mr. Major, in addition 
to his railroad duties, teaches account- 
ing at the school and holds the title of 
adjunct professor of accounting. 


Upholds Ban on Track-Use 
Agreement’s Limitations 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has upheld an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission determination to the 
effect that privately-owned spur tracks 
used by railroads for providing com- 
mon-carrier freight services generally 
cannot be restricted against service to a 
particular kind of traffic. The com- 
mission’s decision, noted in the Rail- 
way Age of June 15, 1946, page 1196, 
passed upon Swift & Co.’s complaint 
against the refusal of railroads serving 
Cleveland, Ohio, to deliver carload 
shipments of livestock direct to its 
packing plant in that city; and the ac- 
companying order required the rail- 
roads to abstain from such refusal. 

The case, docketed in the Supreme 
Court as Swift & Co. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio, reached that tribunal on appeal 
from a federal district court decree en- 
joining enforcement of the commission’s 
order. The Supreme Court’s opinion, 
which reversed the district court with 
a holding that the commission’s order 
“is valid and should be enforced,” was 
delivered by Justice Black. A brief 
dissenting opinion came from Justice 
Burton who went along with the lower 
court’s view that the commission “ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction.” 


The Swift plant’s direct connection 
is with the New York Central, the ap- 
proach being over the spur involved in 
the controversy. This is a 2,544-ft. 
track, consisting in turn of 132 ft. 
owned and operated by the Central, 1,- 
619 ft. owned by the Cleveland Union 
Stock Yards Company but maintained 
and operated by the railroad. The Stock 
Yards Company’s section of the track 
was constructed in 1899, and N.Y.C. 
has since had general use of it under 
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different agreements, including that of 
June 16, 1924, which stated that such 
railroad use (called “free use”) was 
in consideration of maintenance. 

Effective February 1, 1935, however, 
the 1924 agreement was amended to 
prohibit “free use” of the track for 
“competitive traffic,” construed by the 
parties to mean livestock, “a charge for 
which shall be subject to a separate 
agreement.” The Stock Yards then de- 
manded on livestock delivered over the 
track charges equivalent to fees it 
would collect if such livestock were 
handled through its yard facilities. The 
N.Y.C. and railroads for which it per- 
formed switching services to and from 
points on the spur considered such 
charges “exorbitant,” and in 1938 they 
adopted the alternative course of dis- 
continuing deliveries of livestock to the 
Swift plant. Meanwhile, the use of the 
spur for other traffic has continued. 

Noting that the commission’s find- 
ings of facts were not challenged, the 
Supreme Court went on to say there 
could be “no doubt” that those facts 
would constitute'a violation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act if the spur 
were wholty’ “owned by the N.Y.C. It 
then proceeded to answer in the nega- 
tive the question whether a non-carrier 
owner, under the conditions — present, 
could regulate the type of commodities 
that could be transported over the track. 

Describing the I.C.Act as “one of the 
most comprehensive regulatory plans 
that Congress has ever undertaken,” 
the court went on to suggest that “it 
would be strange had this legislation 
left a way open whereby carrier could 
engage in discriminations merely_ by 
entering into contracts for the use of 
trackage.” Various pertinent sections 
of the act were next cited, the court 
concluding from its reading of them 
that the spur “was subject to the act 
because of its use by the New York 
Central under trackage agreements.” 

“It is just as prejudicial to shippers 
and the public for a railroad that uses a 
portion of track under lease or contract 
to discriminate, as it is for the discrim- 
ination to be inflicted by a railroad 
that owns its entire track,” the opinion 
said. It brushed aside contentions that 
execution of the commission’s order 
would result in depriving the owner of 
his property without due process of 
law. 

“Property can be used by its owner 
only in accordance with law, and condi- 
tions its owner places on its use by an- 
other are subject to like limitations,” 
the court continued. “Of course it does 
not deprive an owner of his property 
without due process of law to deny 
him the right to enforce conditions up- 
on its use which conflict with the power 
of Congress to regulate railroads so as 
to secure equality of treatment of those 
whom the railroads serve. 

Meanwhile, the court emphasized that 
it was not passing upon any questions 
in relation to the dedication by the 
Stock Yards of its track to railroad 
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use. “Neither,” it added, “do we decide 
what are the relative financial rights of 
Stock Yards and New York Central 
under their contracts, nor whether 
Stock Yards can cancel the contract 
with New York Central, nor what 
would be the duty of New York Cen- 
tral should Stock Yards attempt to ter- 
minate its right to use” the track. 


North Western Has Big Mail Job 


The Chicago & North Western ‘re- 
cently handled the largest mail job in 
its 100-year history, when 70 mail and 
baggage cars were required to ship 
samples of a new product from the R. 
H. Donnelley Corporation’s direct mail 
service plant at Nevada, Iowa. The 
railroad dispatched trains from the Iowa 
city in four directions, on schedules 
which permitted distribution of the pro- 
duct in all parts of the country on the 
same day. The samples filled 38,000 mail 
sacks, weighed approximately 3,000,000 
Ibs., and required 25,000 sq. ft of space 
for storage. 


Hearing on Head-End Car 
Safety and Sanitation Bill 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce recently held a 
public hearing on H.R.4092, the bill 
introduced by Representative Bennett, 
Republican of Missouri, to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority to prescribe “adequate standards 
of safety and sanitation” for baggage, 
express or mail cars operated on rail- 
roads. Proponents of the bill testified 
at the hearing which was then recessed 
until further notice. Meanwhile, the 
Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce has announced that 
one of its subcommittees will hold a 
hearing April 20 on a similar bill, S.- 
1635, introduced by Senator Johnson, 
Democrat of Colorado. 

As reported in Railway Age of July 
19, 1947, page 67, the bills would au- 
thorize investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, either upon 
complaint or its own motion, of cars 
and equipment used by any railroad or 
furnished by a railroad to any express 
company. The commission also would 
be authorized to “determine whether 
such cars and equipment are suitable 
and proper to provide adequate stand- 
ards of safety and sanitation, necessary 
to conform to basic requirements of 
safety and health for use in the service 
for which they are put” so that they 
may be used “without menace or peril 
to the lives, health and safety” of em- 
ployees required to work and travel in 
such cars. 

New Function for 1.C.C_—The views of 
the commission were set out in a let- 
ter submitted to the committee by Com- 
missioner Splawn, chairman of the 
commission’s legislative committee. The 
letter was read by Representative Wol- 
verton, Republican 


serted into the record. 








of New Jersey,” 
chairman of the committee, and in- ~- 





The commission advised the com- 
mittee that the bill, in so far as it per- 
tains to health and sanitation, is “out- 
side the field” of the commission. Regu- 
lation of the assailed conditions, it rec- 
ommended, might be lodged with the 
Public Health Service. It said that, 
because express, mail and baggage 
cars generally are intermingled with 
passenger cars, “it would seem that if 
we were given such authority with 
respect to these cars, we should be 
given similar authority with respect to 
passenger cars in order to protect the 
safety of passengers and employees.” 
The duties of the commission under 
such legislation would not be “unduly 
burdensome,” it said, adding that “some 
additions” to its personnel would be 
necessary for administrative purposes. 

Among those testifying orally in 
support of the bill were Robert Mor- 
gan, and @lartman Barber, vice-grand- 
president and general representative, re- 
spectively, of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks; R. S. Hughes, general 
chairman, South Atlantic District 
Board of Adjustment, B. of R. C.; and 
Harry Sée, national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. Statements advocating pas- 
sage of the measure also were re- 
ceived from W. D. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Order of Railway Conductors of 
America; J. T. Corbett, assistant grand 
chief engineer and national legislative 
representative, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; and O. R. Ewing, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The complaints of the labor spokes- 
men, based on reports of Railway Ex- 
press Agency messengers, were vo- 
luminous. The “deplorable” conditions 
turned up by a survey covering 3,517 
cars in actual use during the period, 
July 15, 1946-August 5, 1946, included 
(1) wooden baggage and express cars; 
(2) car doors which were “extremely 
difficult” to open or close> (3) open 
vestibules or those only partially pro- 
tected; (4) defective lighting; (5) poor 
ventilation or none at all; (6) leaky 
roofs and inadequate or clogged drains ; 
(7) lack of proper signal equipment or 
signal equipment that didn’t work; (8) 
incomplete safety kits; (9) dirty toilets 
or no toilets; (10) impure drinking 
water and unsanitary water containers ; 
and (11) no heating equipment or de- 
fective heating equipment. 


According to Mr. Barber, the R.E.A. 
has been impeded in its efforts to cor- 
rect such conditions, because the equip- 
ment used by the R.E.A. is furnished 
by the railroads. 


Asserting that the carriers have 
failed to take voluntary action to cor- 
rect the conditions complained of and 
that they also have “fought bitterly” 
against legislation such as H.R.4092, 
the labor representatives called atten- 
tion to an informal petition which they 
filed ‘with the commission last May re- 
questing an ‘investigation by the com- 
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mission of the “unsafe and sanitary” 
conditions of railway cars in express 
service. The commission, they said, 
denied the petition on the grounds that 
it did not have the power to conduct 
such an investigation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. Enactment of 
the pending bill, the proponents told the 
committee, would give the commission 
the necessary authority. 

Included in an exhibit introduced by 
Mr. Morgan were several exchanges of 
correspondence between G. M. Harri- 
son, grand president of the B. of R.C., 
and L.O. Head, president of the R.E.A., 
with respect to the condition of express 
car facilities. Mr. Head, in a letter 
dated April 19, 1947, said that R.E.A. 
has had the “full cooperation” of the 
railroads in curing remedial defects in 
express cars, in arranging for better 
facilities where possible, in incorporat- 
ing improvements when cars are over- 
hauled or reconstructed and in planning 
for the “greater comfort of our em- 
ployees” when new cars are ordered. 


New Passenger Cars Theme 
Of Milwaukee Advertising 


With the slogan, “It’s a Hiawatha 
Year,” the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific has launched its 1948 
advertising campaign, the theme of 
which is the placing in service this year 
of 153 new passenger-train cars. The 
road will make known its new-car pro- 
gram—the largest in Milwaukee history 
— through extensive use of newspapers, 
magazines, radio and direct mail. The 
public will be told of the road’s plans 
to place completely new “Hiawathas” in 
regular service, to re-equip and refur- 
nish existing “Hiawathas” and to mo- 
dernize in whole or in part other top 
trains. 


N. Y. Port Authority Offers 
To Lease, Modernize City Piers 


The Port of New York Authority 
has submitted to William O’Dwyer, 
mayor of New York, a proposal to 
take over the city’s pier system, mod- 
ernize it at a cost of $114,292,555 and 
operate it under a 50-year lease. The 
proposal calls for the construction by 
1960 of four union railroad carfloat 
stations, three on the Hudson and one 
on the East river, to free 26 piers now 
used by railroads, a large union produce 
terminal along the Hudson River and 
six fireproof piers, as well as the re- 
habilitation of 56 other piers and 
wharves. 


I.C. Wins Permission to Build 
Spur into Chicago Harbor Area 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Illinois Central to 
build a 1,600-ft. spur track into the 
Lake Calumet Harbor area south of 
Chicago, which the railroad proposes 
to develop into a large water-rail 
freight transfer terminal. The commis- 
sion’s decision came after nearly a year 
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of debate on the road’s petition for 
such authority, the move being opposed 
by the Pullman Railroad and the In- 
diana Harbor Belt, both of which of- 
fered to develop the area. 

While officers of the I. C. called the 
commission’s approval “the first step” 
toward the development of the harbor 
area, it was pointed out that the road 
must negotiate with Pullman for rights 
to cross the latter’s tracks. The author- 
ization stipulated that work must begin 
within one year on a highway overpass 
across the I. C. spur, with half of the 
approximate $550,000 cost to be borne 
by the state of Illinois and the remaining 
to be shared equally by the railroad 
and the city of Chicago. 


Water Carrier Groups Don’t 
Want to Report to I.C.C. 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce held further hear- 
ings March 22 on H.R.5623, which pro- 
poses various Interstate Commerce 
Act amendments recommended by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission in its : 


sixty-first annual report to Congress, 
as outlined in Railway Age of January 
24, page 50. Although the bill, spon- 
sored by Representative Wolverton, Re- 
publican of New Jersey, and chairman 
of the committee, had been ordered fay- 
orably reported to the House, hearings 
on the legislation were reopened in or- 
der to receive the views of protestant 
water carrier associations. 

The water carriers objected to a pro- 
posed amendment which would extend 
to carrier associations, including rail, 
water, motor and freight forwarder, 
commission authority to require re- 
ports and inspect records. The railroads, 
meanwhile, have advised the commit- 
tee that they do not “generally oppose” 
the entire measure. 


Other proposed amendments, which 
were explained in detail to the com- 
mittee by Commissioner Splawn, chair- 
man of the commission’s legislative com- 
mittee, would (1) “eliminate the re- 
quirement that a public hearing be held 
in all merger and acquisition cases 
wherein rail carriers are involved; (2) 
give the commission authority to pre- 
scribe rules for the extension of credit 
by express companies; (3) modify the 
provisions relating to service of notice 
in order to ease the commission’s work 
in that respect; (4) remove from com- 
mission jurisdiction the extension, ac- 
quisition, or operation (as well as the 
construction or abandonment, as already 
provided) of spur tracks or of electric 
railways which are not operated as 
parts of general steam railroad systems 
of transportation; and (5) provide a 
remedy by forfeiture for failure of mo- 
tor carriers, brokers, etc., to keep rec- 
ords in accordance with regulations 
prescribed under part II of the act or 
failures to file reports prescribed there- 
under. 


Another commission recommendation 
included in the’ bill would amend sec- 





tion 20a, which relates to securities of 
carriers, so as to make it applicable 
to sleeping-car companies. Such legis- 
lation was enacted last year, only to be 
vetoed by President Truman, who ob- 
jected to other provisions designed to 
make less restrictive the act’s prohibi- 


tion against carrier officers profiting 
from the issuance of securities by their 
companies. 

Objection to the provision giving the 
commission authority to require reports 
and inspect records of water carrier 
associations was raised by three groups 
— the National Federation of American 
Shipping, Pacific American Steamship 
Association and the American Water- 
way Operators Association. 

Speaking on behalf of the railroads, 
J. M. Souby, general solicitor of the 
Association of American Railroads, told 
the committee that the railroads “can 
live under the terms of the bill.” The 
railroads, he said, were neither advo- 
cating nor opposing the measure. He 
informed the House group that it al- 
ways has been the policy of the rail- 
roads to grant the commission “full ac- 
cess” to the records and reports of all 
railroad associations and rate bureaus. 


P. R. R. Orders $27,500,000 
Of Freight Cars and Diesels 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders 
for 114 Diesel-electric locomotives cost- 
ing $16,000,000 and 2,300 freight cars 
costing $11,500,000, it was announced 
this week by M. W. Clement, president. 
Included in the freight cars are 300 
70-ton covered hoppers and 2,000 70- 
ton gondolas, all to be built at the 
road’s Altoona, Pa., shops. Eight 6,000- 
hp. freight and 4 1,000-hp. and 10 600- 
hp. switching locomotives were ordered 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
the General Motors Corporation; 6 
4,000-hp. freight and 12 1,000- hp. 
switching locomotives were ordered 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 27 
1,000-hp. and 27 660-hp. switching lo- 
comotives will be built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; and the American 
Locomotive Company received orders 
for 10 1,000-hp. and 10 660-hp. switch- 
ing locomotives. 

Mr. Clement described the orders as 
part of a postwar improvement pro- 
gram which involves the expenditure 
of $149,000,000 for new equipment and 
$8,000,000 for modernizing passenger 
cars. Total postwar orders now in- 
clude 374 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
4,400 freight cars and 395 passenger 
cars. 

To provide for the servicing and 
repair of Diesel locomotives, new fa- 


_ cilities have been, or are being, built, 


which will ultimately cost $16,500,000 
when fully completed. 

“We are well underway on one of 
the largest Diesel-locomotive installa- 
tions in the country,’ Mr. Clement 
said. “By May of this year we ex- 
pect that all our important east-west 
through passenger trains will be han- 
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dled by Diesel power in the non-elec- 
trified territory west of Harrisburg, 
Pa.... The wholly new equipment, to- 
gether with that being modernized, will 
enable us to release from our most 
important trains existing lightweight 
equipment that is still distinctly mod- 
ern for use on other trains to replace 
older equipment.” 

The Pennsylvania, he added, has well 
under way a program for the com- 
plete reconstruction and modernization 
of 100 coaches for use throughout the 
system. A number of other coaches 
and parlor cars are being modernized 
to reequip several important through 
trains. As new sleeping, dining, lounge 
and observation cars now under con- 
struction are received from the build- 
ers, Mr. Clement explained, they will 
be used to provide entirely new trains 
for the “Broadway Limited,” the 
“General,” the “Liberty Limited,” the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” the “Pitts- 
burgher,” the “Golden Triangle,” the 
“Cincinnati Limited,’ and the “Sun- 
shine Special.” The “Senator,” after- 
noon train between Washington, D. C., 
and Boston, Mass., and the “Congres- 
sional,” between New York and Wash- 
ington, will receive completely modern- 
ized equipment. A modernized train 
also will be provided for joint service 
between Chicago and Detroit, Mich., 
matching a similar train to be sup- 
plied by the Wabash. 


Frederick Tells A.U. Institute 
About House Transport Inquiry 


The House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce hopes to receive 
recommendations which are not of the 
“self-seeking type” when it holds pub- 
lic hearings on April 14 and 15 in con- 
nection with its National Transporta- 
tion Inquiry, the committee’s consultant, 
Dr. John H. Frederick, said at a March 
18 supper meeting of the Third Annual 
Rail Transportation Institute being con- 
ducted at American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Frederick, who is 
also professor of transportation at the 


University of Maryland, was introduced 
to the institute by its director, Dr. L. M. 
Homberger, professor of transportation 
at A. U. 

The National Transportation Inquiry 
was begun in 1945 by the House com- 
mittee under the sponsorship of its for- 
mer chairman, Representative Lea, 
Democrat of California, and continued 
by the present chairman, Representative 
Wolverton, Republican of New Jersey. 
The dates for the hearings were an- 
nounced recently by the committee. 

They will be the first public hearings 
in connection with the inquiry, which, 
as Dr. Frederick pointed out, has here- 
tofore been concerned largely with the 
analysis of statements submitted by in- 
terested parties. The views expressed 
in many of those statements, 492 of 
which were received by the committee, 
were summarized in a report prepared 
by Dr. Frederick, as noted in the Ratl- 
way Age of January 11, 1947, page 139. 

In his talk at the institute, Dr. Fred- 
erick reviewed this work and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the forthcoming hear- 
ings. For them, he said, the committee 
will announce a “tentative agenda of 
four or five topics” in which it is par- 
ticularly interested; but that will not 
preclude discussion of other matters by 
interested parties. In expressing the 
committee’s hope that the recommenda- 
tions received will not be of the “self- 
seeking type,” its consultant went on 
to suggest that the hearings may be 
the beginning of proceedings leading to 
a “Transportation Act of 1950 or 1951.” 

Stating that his list did not necessarily 
indicate the topics which the committee 
will single out for special consideration 
at the hearings, Dr. Frederick discussed 
what he called five problems “of signi- 
ficance.” They are the question of 
bringing all federal regulation of trans- 
portation under the jurisdiction of one 
agency; governmental policy with re- 
spect to the control and operation of 
one form of carrier by another—the so- 
called integration question; federal 
aid to transportation; exemption of 





regulated carriers from anti-trust laws; 
and the question of whether the author- 
ity of regulatory bodies should be ex- 
panded or contracted. 

It was Dr. Frederick’s general view 
that sound legislation dealing with these 
and other transport problems should be 
enacted “as speedily as we can do a 
good job.” He went on to express his 
fear that the job will not have been 
done “before we have a depression.” 

“Then,” he continued, “advocates of 
government ownership will have their 
day. Leaders of private enterprise are 
playing for very high stakes in the next 
few years—the preservation of an ade- 
quate private system of transportation 
and, perhaps, of private enterprise it- 
self.” 


Revenue Car Loadings 

Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 13 totaled 797,033 
cars, and the summary for that week 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 


sion, A.A.R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 13 
District 1 1947 1946 


BAO 62.06 P 161,933 153,464 
Allegheny 172,407. 179,641 171,795 
Pocahontas 72,446 1,047 65,396 
Southern ..... 138,175 142,533 142,251 
Northwestern 80,116 1,91 88,094 
Central Western 117,281 128,280 115,802 
Southwestern . 61,807 65,795 3,131 
Tot. West. Dist. 159,204 285,993 267,027 
Total All Roads 797,033 841,147 799,906 
Commodities: 
Grain & gr prod 34,932 51,568 48,371 
Livestock ..... 8,424 12,484 15,206 
Ce eo 194,401 191,836 188,469 
en 14,540 14,442 13,146 
Forest products 44,332 48,715 42,273 
csc eessons 15,259 14,825 10,380 
Merchand. l.c.l. 115,553 125,059 122,735 
Miscellaneous . 369,592 382,218 359,326 
March 13 . 797,033 841,147 799,906 
March 6 792,571 805,775 786,189 
February 28 791,089 849,991 782,397 
February 21 805,376 776,689 723,281 
February 14 734,262 799,977 707,054 





Cumulative total 
1 weeks ... 8,491,526 8,844,300 8,119,231 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended March 13 totaled 74,643 cars as 
compared with 74,610 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 72,728 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 
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Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’r from 


Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 


March 13, 1948 ....... 74,643 37,398 
Watch. 15. 1987 © iccssss 72,728 39,804 
Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 
March 13, 1948 ........ 783,909 386,806 
Match 10, T9897 6sasc. 742,280 399,155 


Upholds Limit of Railroad 
Liability under Free Pass 


The United States Supreme Court in 
a recent decision affirmed its previous 
determinations to the effect that the 
Hepburn Act, which restricted the is- 
suance of passes by railroads, brought 
all matters relating to passes under 
federal regulation and thus barred re- 
covery under state laws for injury or 
death of a person traveling on a pass. 

The case was Francis v. Southern Pa- 

cific, and the majority opinion by Jus- 

tice Douglas was accompanied by Jus- 
tice Black’s dissent in which Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge joined. 

It involved an action brought by the 
children of a Southern Pacific brake- 
man, Jack R. Francis, who was killed 
while riding in one of the S.P. trains 
on a pass. The pass bore the usual re- 
lease which had been signed by the 
decedent. The case was tried in a fed- 
eral district court where the trial judge 
submitted it to the jury only on the 
question of the railroad’s “wanton neg- 
ligence.” The plaintiffs appealed, al- 
leging error in the judge’s refusal to 
submit to the jury the issue of “ordinary 
negligence,” which, the Supreme Court 
dissenters said, would have been 
grounds for recovery under the law of 
Utah, where the accident occurred. 

“The Circuit Court of Appeals,” as 
the Supreme Court’s majority opinion 
put it, “held that Utah law creates a 
right of action in the heirs for the 
wrongful death of the decedent and that 
the action is distinct from any which 
decedent might have maintained had 
he survived. But the court held that 
the action is maintainable only where 
the decedent could have recovered dam- 
ages for his injury if death had not en- 
sued. In this case the decedent, an em- 
ployee of respondent, was riding on a 
free pass not in connection with any 
duties he had as an employee but as a 
passenger only. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals therefore held as a matter of 
federal law that respondent would not 
have been liable to decedent for dam- 
ages caused by ordinary negligence... . 
It concluded that the respondent had the 
same defense against the heirs.” 


In affirming the foregoing, the Su- 
preme Court cited its previous rulings, 
the most recent being in Kansas City v. 
Van Zant, decided in 1923, which held 
“that the liability of an interstate car- 
rier to one riding on a ‘free pass’ was 
determined not by law but by the Hep- 
burn Act.” It went on to say that “for 
years” this has been the “well-settled 
construction” of the Hepburn Act; 
and that Congress was presumably 
aware of the situation, when it enacted 
the Transportation Act of 1940, but 
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made no change in the free-pass pro- 
vision, except to qualify additional per- 
sons for such passes. 


Transport Session Planned 
For U. S. Chamber’s Meeting 


Discussions of “Tomorrow’s Out- 
standing Issues in Transportation” and 
“Essentials to Sound Transportation 
Conditions” are scheduled for the trans- 
portation-luncheon session to be held as 
part of the annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in 
Washington, D. C., April 26-29. The 
transportation session will be held on 
April 28, and participants are expected 
to include F. G. Gurley, president of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
A. H. Schwietert, president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. 

Others who are scheduled to partici- 
pate include E. J. Buhner, president, 
American Trucking Association, Inc.; 
Robert Ramspeck, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Air Transport Association of 
America; Charles L. Dearing of the 
Brookings Institution; and Joseph W. 
Evans and Laurence F. Lee, chairman, 
respectively, of the chamber’s commit- 
tees on international transport and ur- 
ban transportation. Presiding will be 
Evans A. Nash, chairman of the cham- 
ber’s Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department Committee. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Gordon E. Maclean, who has been en- 
gaged during the past seven years in 
laboratory research for the Dearborn 
Chemical Company, has joined the firm’s 
sales department, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Wilmer H. Cordes, manager of the mar- 
ket development division of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has assumed the added duties of mana- 
ger of the firm’s advertising division. 


The Lukens Steel Company and its divi- 
sions, the By-Products Steel Company 
and Lukenweld of Coatesville, Pa., have 
announced the appointment of Andrew 
J. Lacock, formerly a member of the 
sales staff, as district manager of sales 
at the New York district sales office 
to succeed J. J. Reynolds who will con- 
tinue as a member of the staff in that 
office., William K. Fohl, manager of rail- 
road sales, has, in addition, been ap- 
pointed manager of service. 


Walter C. Leitch, formerly general sales 
manager of the Gilbert & Barker Manu- 
facturing Co., a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Aro Equipment Corpora- 
tion. 





The Parker Appliance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the Globe Machinery & Supply 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, as a distributor 
of its complete line of tube fittings, 
valves and accessories for hydraulic 
and fluid-handling systems. 


James E. McLean, vice-president of the 
Fort Pitt Manufacturing Company, also 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Flannery Bolt Company. The appointments 
of R. N. Scott as sales manager and W. 
C. Masters as manager of railroad sales 
of Flannery Bolt, also were announced. 


Otto A. Kuhler, design engineer of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., has re- 
signed. Mr. Kuhler will resume act- 
ing as consultant designer to the rail- 
roads, with headquarters at Pine, Colo., 
it has been announced. 


The Hewitt Rubber division of Hew- 
ittRobins Inc. has announced the ap- 
pointment of the Penn Central Equipment 
Company of Altoona, Penn., as a dis- 
tributor of the entire division’s line of 
industrial hose, conveyor and transmis- 
sion belting and packing. 


W. Hunter Russell, whose appointment 
as vice-president of the Spring Packing 
Corporation, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of March 13, received his 
higher education at the University of 
Illinois, after which he entered the serv- 
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W. Hunter Russell 


ice of the Illinois Central at Chicago. 
He later joined the American Locomo- 
tive Company, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Prior to his recent 
appointment, Mr. Russell was district 
manager of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. M. Davis, district engineer of the 
Portland Cement Association, with head- 
quarters at Lansing, Mich., has been 
appointed manager of the association’s 
midwestern offices, at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Carl D. Franks, whose election as 
vice-president for promotion was re- 
ported in Railway Age of March 20. 
Mr. Davis is succeeded by J. Gardner 
Martin, structural engineer at Detroit, 
Mich. 
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E. J. McMahon, production manager of 
the Dearborn Chemical Company, at Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president 
and a director of the company, succeed- 
ing John W. Brashears, who has retired 
after 52 years of service with the firm. 


The Hennessy Lubricator Company has 
announced the removal of its offices 
from 75 West street, New York, to 
Chambersburg, Pa., effective April 1. 


The Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced the appoint- 
ments of two new distributors of its 
aluminum mill products: The Hamilton 
Steel Company, 12875 Taft road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Arthur C. Harvey 
Company, Harvey Steel road, Allston 
district, Boston, Mass. 


William H. Schuster, formerly welding 
engineer of the Foster Wheeler Cor- 
poration, has been appointed welding 
supervisor of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., with headquarters in New York. 


SKF Industries, Inc. has announced that, 
effective April 1, its branch office at 
Charlotte, N. C., will become district 
headquarters covering North and South 
Carolina, part of Virginia, part of 
Tennessee and part of Georgia. 


John A. Hutcheson, formerly associate 
director of the research laboratories of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, has 
been appointed director of the research 
laboratories, to succeed L. Warrington 
Chubb, who has retired but who will 
continue to serve in an advisory capaci- 


ty. 


John R. Queen, formerly Texrope sales 
representative for the  Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company in the New York 
district office, has been appointed deal- 
er supervisor at New York, for the 
company’s Empire region. 


OBITUARY 


Asthus Cane Lewis, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Templeton, Kenly 
& Co., with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on February 23, at Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Lewis had been associated with 
the firm’s Simplex Jacks division since 
1944, prior to which time he had been 
a special sales representative with the 
Railway Power & Engineering Corp. 
of Toronto. 


Edward M. Collins, president of the rail- 
way supply firm bearing his name and 
railway sales representative of S. Kar- 
pen & Bros. with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, died at St. Luke’s hospital in 
that city following a short illness. 


Tracy V. Buckwalter, who retired in 
1945 as chief engineer and vice-presi- 
dent of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, died at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
on March 15. Mr. Buckwalter was 67. 
He became associated with the Timken 
Company in 1916 as chief engineer after 
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16 years in the Altoona, Pa., shops of 
the Pennsylvania. He was elected vice- 
president of Timken in 1925. 


ORGANIZATIONS 








Cincinnati Troffic Club installed the -fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1948-49 at 
the 20th annual dinner held at the Hotel 
Netherland Plaza: President—P. R. 
Bauer, traffic manager, Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Company; vice-presi- 
dents—J. Edward Fixari, regional man- 
ager, Transamerican Freight Lines, L. 
H. Sickman, traffic manager, E. Kahns’ 
Sons Company, and Harold S. Smith, 
district freight agent, Baltimore & 
Ohio; secretary—H. F. Oehlschlaeger, 
general agent, Monon; and treasurer— 
E. A. Whiting, traffic manager, S. A. 
Gerrard Company. 


At the 65th annual meeting of the 
New England Railroad Club held at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, on March 9, 
the following officers were elected to 
serve during the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—E. K. Bloss, mechanical engineer, 
Boston & Maine; vice-president—E. E. 
Oviatt, chief engineer, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, treasurer—P. S. 
Chynoweth. William E. Cade was re- 
elected secretary of the club. 


The annual president’s ball of the 
Traffic Club of Cleveland will be held at 
the Tudor Arms hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 3. 


The next meeting of the Indianapolis 
Car Inspection Association will be held in 
the committee room of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Union Station on April 5 at 
7:00 p.m. 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Omaha 
will meet at the Y.M.C.A. Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, on April 8 at 6:30 p.m. 


A dinner meeting of the New Eng- 
land Railroad Club will be held on April 
13, 6:30 p.m., at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. E. P. Gangwere, super- 
intendent motive power and _ rolling 
equipment of the Reading, will present 
a paper entitled “Rolling Wheels 
Gather No Rust.” 


The fourth annual spring convention 
of the Mid-South Air Brake Club will be 
held at the Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., April 14 and 15. 


The Canadian Railway Club will meet 
April 12, 8 p.m., at the Mount Royal 
Hotel; Montreal, Que. Present as guest 
speaker will be E. P. Reese, managing 
director, Furness, Whithy & Co. 


A meeting of the Northwest Car Men’s 
Association has been scheduled for April 





5, 8 p.m., at the Midway Club, St. 
Paul, Minn. C. L. Spies of the Union 
Tank Car Company will present a 
paper entitled “Short Cuts and Labor 
Saving Devices in Train, Yard and 
Repair Track Operations” which will 
be illustrated by motion pictures. 


The next meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago will be held 
at the LaSalle Hotel on April 12 at 
8 pm. A paper entitled “Hot Boxes 
and Train Movements” ‘will be pre- 
sented by Robert Schey, superintendent 
of the car department, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 


William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, will 
address the Western Railway Club at its 
next regular monthly meeting to be 
held on April 19, 6 p.m., at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 


The 23rd annual dinner of the Metro- 
politan Traffic Association will be held at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, on 
April 22 at 7 p.m. 


At the 75th regular meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Transportation Advisory Board 
the following officers were re-elected: 
General chairman—T. F. McCue, traffic 
manager, Crane Company; vice general 
chairman—Irving F. Lyons, traffic di- 
rector, California Packing Corporation; 
general secretary—J. W. Witherspoon, 
assistant general traffic manager, United 
States Rubber Company. 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
at its recent meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
General chairman—J. B. Keeler, man- 
ager traffic and transportation, Koppers 
Company; vice general chairman—C. 
W. Gottschalk, general traffic manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; general 
secretary-—J. N. Lind, assistant general 
trafic manager, National Supply com- 
pany; chairman executive committee— 
W. E. Fowler, general traffic manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; and 
vice-chairman executive committee— 
W. W. Larkin, traffic manger, Con- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co. 


The second annual Engineering Prog- 
ress Show will be held at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. May 11-14, 
inclusive. 


The 39th annual convention of the 
Special Libraries Association will take place 
on June 6-11, at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 


R. W. Brown, president of the Read- 
ing, will discuss the career of the late 
Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at the annual dinner of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Committee of the 
Newcomen Society in North America, to 
be held at 7 p.m. on April 7, at the 
Park Plaza hotel in St. Louis. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


SIGNALING 


N.P. Train Communication 


The Northern Pacific has announced 
plans to install radio train communica- 
tion on all through freight trains on a 
139-mi. subdivision crossing the Cas- 
cade mountains between Yakima, Wash., 
and Auburn. Eleven Diesel-electric 1lo- 
comotives and 11 cabooses are to be 
equipped. Also, fixed station radio ap- 
paratus will be installed at Yakima and 
Auburn for communication with the 
trains when approaching or departing 
from these terminals. 

The radio apparatus, which has been 
ordered from the Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corpor- 
ation, will operate on two frequencies, 
one for end-to-end communication on 
trains, and the other between fixed sta- 
tions and trains. The cabooses will be 
equipped with axle generators, storage 
batteries and rotary converters to sup- 
ply a.c. power for the radio. 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has 
placed orders for 4 Desel-electric 
freight locomotives. One 1,500-hp. and 
2 6,000-hp. locomotives were ordered 
from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and 1 2,000-hp. locomotive was 
ordered from the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation. 
The 1,500-hp. unit is scheduled for de- 
livery in January, 1949, the 6,000-hp. 
engines in March, 1949, and the 2,000- 
hp. engine next July. 


Railroad Diesel Locomotive 
Inventory on December 31 
According to statistics compiled by 
Railway Age, there were 6,548 Diesel 
locomotive units in service on domestic 
railroads as of December 31, 1947, of 
which 5,919 were owned by Class I 
railroads, and 629 were owned by ter- 
minal and switching companies and 
Class II and III railroads. Diesel road 
units operated by Class I railroads 
totaled 3,003 with an aggregate horse- 
power of 4,670,010, which is 93 per 


cent more horsepower than that of the 
2,916 switching units in service for 
railroads in the same class. 

The Diesel locomotive inventory of 
Class I railroads was increased in 1947 
by 1,340 units, of which 25 were 3,000 
hp., 211 were 2,000 hp., 799 were 1,500 
hp. and the remainder 1,000 hp. or less. 
The distribution of the horsepower of 
Diesel locomotive units of Class I rail- 
roads as of last December 31 is pre- 
sented in the accompanying table. 


Timken Bearings Ordered 
For L. & N. Locomotives 


The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany has announced the receipt of an 
order for more than 900 large size 
bearings and parts for all axles of the 
22 steam locomotives and tenders being 
built for the Louisville & Nashville by 
the Lima-Hamilton Corporation. De- 
livery of the bearings and parts are 
scheduled to begin in August and be 
completed in October. 


FREIGHT CARS 


L.GN. to Spend $1,373,300 
For “AB” Brakes in 1948 


The shop forces of the Louisville & 
Nashville are scheduled to equip 5,000 
of the road’s freight cars with “AB” 
brakes this year at an estimated cost of 
$1,373,300. In addition, the L. & N. 
plans to convert 150 box cars into pulp- 
wood cars by removing the entire super- 
structure except steel ends, replacing 
flooring with a heavier floor and bolt- 
ing scrap rail to the floor on both sides 
of the car. This conversion will cost 
$109,738. The road also will equip 120 
locomotives with smoke abatement de- 
vices. 


The Southern Pacific has announced the 
placing of orders for 8,580 freight-train 
cars at an estimated cost of $40,000,000. 
Included in the new equipment, which 
covers a major portion of the 9,830 
cars in the road’s 1948 program for 
rolling stock, are 3,350 50-ton box cars 
to be built by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company; 1,000 50- 
ton drop-bottom composite gondola cars 
to be built by the General American 
Transportation Corporation; 1,000 50- 
ton drop-bottom steel gondola cars to 
be built by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany; 700 50-ton tight-bottom gondola 





Diesel Units in Service—Class I Railroads 


Pass. & Comb. 


Freight Pass. & Freight 
Locomotive Units Locomotive Units Total 

Horsepower No. Total hp. No. Total hp. No. Total hp. 
SRO ios pais- ds nia ees ew Geo 12 36,000 14 42,000 26 78,000 
PR Beet re dhe cork x ove ei Verens ait 23 46,000 678 1,356,000 701 1,402,000 
BRR toe hc seed aac sees Sint + - sa —— 36 64,800 36 k 
1,350 OR AESOG. Gis sina Snap ccree 1,799 2,531,100 332 487,650 2151 3,018,750 

US a rela gy reer eer eere ree aa ne 19 22,800 22,800 
ROUR Loctststeidss ecsecshe Gen waleee iss esses 45 45,000 28 28,000 73 73,000 
Less than LL, a aera 17 10,660 —- — 17 10,660 
Total Road Loco. Units ...... 1,896 2,668,760 1,107 2,001,250 3,003 4,670,010 
Switching Loco. Units ........ (Averaging approx. 830 hp. per unit) .... 2,916 2,414,910 


Total Road and Switching Units ............. 





ee ee ee ee a) 


5,919 7,084,920 


Note:—629 Diesel locomotive units of 483,260 hp. are estimated to be in service on switching 


and terminal companies and on Class II and III railroads. 
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cars, 600 5C-ton flat cars, 1,500 70-ton 
fat cars, and 350 70-ton covered hoppe1 
cars, all to be built by the American 


Car & Foundry Co.; and 80 bay-win- 
dow steel cabooses to be built in the 
road’s shops at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Deliveries of the cars ordered from 
Pullman-Standard and Bethlehem Steel 
are scheduled to begin next September 
and deliveries of the other cars, exclud- 
ing the cabooses, are expected to begin 
in the fourth quarter of the year. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring 
for 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 70-ton triple 
hopper cars. 


The Louisville & Nashville is inquiring 
for 1,000 to 4,000 50-ton steel twin 
hopper cars. 


CAR SERVICE 


Revised Service Order No. 340-A, 
made effective by the I.C.C. on March 
5, vacated Revised Service Order No. 
340, which had prescribed minimum 
weights on outbound cars from trans- 
fer points in the West, where west- 
bound carload freight is transferred by 
railroads. 





I.C.C. Service Order No. 775, which 
maintains super-demurrage charges on 
all types of freight cars, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 8 which sus- 
pended as of March 16 the order’s 
application to gondola and hopper cars 
loaded with bituminous coal. The 
amendment was issued after the coal 
miners’ strike had got under way. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Atlantic & Carolina.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon its 
entire line, extending approximately 9.5 
miles from Warsaw, N. C., to Kenans- 
ville. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line between Clearmont, 
Mo., and Shambaugh, Iowa, 10.4 miles 
which was damaged by floods last year. 
It was estimated that it would cost 
$149,000 to repair the line and in excess 
of $345,0C0 to rebuild it to withstand 
similar floods. 


Northern Pacifi.—In a supplemental 
report Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon a branch from Wyom- 
ing, Minn., to Taylors Falls, 20.6 miles. 
A similar application was denied by the 
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commission in 1944, without prejudice 
to its renewal after the cessation of 
World War II. 

The abandonment, which was ap- 
proved subject to the usual employee- 
protection conditions, will become ef- 
fective on July 1, by which time it is 
expected that shippers affected will be 
able to adjust their transportation re- 
quirements to trucking operations. Ac- 
cording to the commission, the terri- 
tory served by the line has insufficient 
trafic to support rail transportation 
facilities. 


Reading.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this road to abandon a portion of a 
branch from a point near Trexlertown, 
Pa., to the end of the branch at Brein- 
igsville, 1.7 miles. The usual employee- 
protection conditions were imposed. 


Reading.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to abandon a portion of 
a branch from Kimberton, Pa., to the 
end of the line at Byers, 6.7 miles. 


Reading.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to abandon those portions 
of the Catasauqua & Fogelsville from 
a point near Alburtis, Pa., to a point 
near Lock Ridge, approximately 0.4 
mile, and from a point near Lock Ridge 
to the end of the branch at Rittenhouse 
Gap, approximately 3.9 miles. 


° 





CONSTRUCTION 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown.—This 
road is considering a proposal to extend 
its line eastward 42 miles from Moga- 
dore, Ohio, to Youngstown, according 
to H. B. Stewart, Jr., president. Last 
December a reconnaissance map was 
completed, according to which the con- 
nection would be with the Lake Erie 
& Eastern at Girard, Ohio, immediately 
adjacent to Youngstown. An engineer- 
ing and cost survey is approximately 
two-thirds completed and very shortly 
a traffic survey will be undertaken. The 
results of these various studies, Mr. 
Stewart said, will determine whether 
the A.C.&Y. should proceed with a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate of necessity 
and convenience. “We are convinced,” 
he added, “that there is much in the 
public interest to justify such an ex- 
tension.” 


Louisville & Nashville—This road has 
authorized a number of projects involv- 
ing, in addition to general improve- 
ments, the rebuilding and replacing of 
bridges. These various jobs, wih esti- 
mated costs in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: Construct additional storage 
tracks near Nortonville, Ky., ($77,- 
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800) ; rehabilitate the Oak Street inter- 
locker at Nashville, Tenn., to provide 
remote control from the machine loca- 
ted in the South End interlocking tow- 
er, the cost of which will be borne 
jointly by the L. & N. and the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis ($65,- 
814); install an overhead steam pipe 
line from powerhouse to roundhouse 
at Boyles, Ala., and retire three boil- 
ers and feed tank ($28,383); replace 
present 90-ft. tipping-type turntable 
with 120-ft. non-tipping type, at Ra- 
venna, Ky. ($95,000); construct new 
mechanical coaling station and install 
electric pumping station at Wheelerton, 
Tenn. ($44,800); extend roundhouse 
and eight pits at DeCoursey, Ky., $40,- 
000) ; install Diesel fueling facilities at 
Boyles and Montgomery ($57,386) ; and 
make general improvements on the 
Eastern Kentucky division, to include 
extension “of passing track at Agawam, 
enlarging Yellow Rock tunnel, installing 
of Diesel fueling station at Gentry and 
remodeling of one stall in the round- 
house at Ravenna ($60,100). 

As noted in the Railway Age of 
February 14, the road will construct 
a 5.94-mi. extension to its Leatherwood 
Creek branch from Jim Hill, Ky., to 
serve coal mines in that area. This 
project will cost an estimated $1,037, 
583, including $413,150 for grading, 
$332,980 for bridges, trestles and cul- 
verts and $167,674 for track work. The 
contract for grading and drainage has 
been awarded to the Codell Construc- 
tion Company of Winchester, Ky. 

The railroad plans to rebuild the 
following bridges: No. 2, Catrons 
Creek branch, Cumberland Valley divi- 
sion, to provide larger drainage and to 
prevent washouts and property damage 
($23,284) ; No. 7, Rolling Fork, Louis- 
ville division, Lebanon branch ($113,- 
544); No. 1, Souh Alabama division 
($37,099) ; No. 23, Myrtlewood (Ala.) 
branch ($26,914) ; and No. 67, Evans- 
ville division ($68,787). Bridge No. 74 
over the Alabama River on the Bir- 
mingham division will be replaced at 
a cost of $125,488 and $27,481 will be 
spent to replace the road’s bridge No. 
73. 


Norfolk Southern—This road has au- 
thorized a project involving the installa- 
tion of icing facilities for perishable 
freight at Euclid, Va. The work will 
be done by the road’s own forces at a 
probable cost of $78,000. 


Texas & Pacific—Construction on this 
road’s new $1,500,000 freight terminal 
in the Trinity industrial district of 
Dallas, Tex. (see Railway Age of De- 
cember 27, 1947, page 59), is scheduled 
to begin on April 1. A contract for 
$1,117,460 has been awarded to J. W. 
Bateson, Dallas contractor, for construc- 
tion of the central unit of the im- 
provement, including offices, inbound 
and outbound warehouses, paving, 
sewers, drainage, water lines and gas 
lines. The remainder of the project’s 








cost is allotted to the building of a 
motor transport garage, grading and 
leveling the building site, and construc- 
tion of track. 


FINANCIAL 


Missouri Pacific. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates. — Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to assume liability 
for $4,330,000 of series JJ equipment 
trust certificates, the proceeds of which 
will be applied toward the purchase of 
10 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives and 16 streamlined passenger 
cars, estimated to cost $5,784,030, as 
outlined in Railway Age of March 6, 
page 70. The locomotives will be 
acquired from the American Locomotive 
Company and the cars from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. The certificates 
will be dated March 1 and will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $433,000, 
starting March 1, 1949. The report also 
approves a selling price of 99.181 with 
a 214 per cent interest rate, the bid 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and associates, 
on which basis the average annual cost 
will be approximately 2.42 per cent. 





Peoria & Eastern. — Annual Report. — 
Operating revenues of this road last 
year totaled $5,360,213, compared with 
$4,156,129 in 1946. Operating expenses 
amounted to $4,580,111, compared with 
$4,182,714. Net income was $221,502; 
compared with a net deficit of $222,480. 


Rutland.—Reorganization—Making a 
second supplemental report in the 
Finance Docket No. 14635 proceeding 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a modified 
plan of reorganization for this road to 
provide that the new preferred and com- 
mon stock to be issued in consummation 
of the plan will be placed under voting 
trusts for a period of five years and to 
provide for the issuance of voting-trust 
certificates. The original plan for re- 
organization under section 77 «of the 
Bankruptcy Act (see Railway Age ot 
March 29, 1947, page 675), was re- 
manded to the commission by the fed- 
eral court because the plan failed to 
provide for voting trusts. Other features 
of the plan, as previously approved, 
remain unchanged. 

The voting trustees would be em- 
powered to sell, subject to commission 
approval, all or a portion of the stock 
deposited under each trust and to con- 
sent to the sale or lease of all or a 
portion of the property of the reor- 
ganized company. Such transactions 
would require the approval of holders 
representing at least 66 2/3 per cent of 
the shares of stock deposited under each 
trust. The division said, “it appears 
that it is not only desirable but also 
essential that the stock of the new com- 
pany be placed in a voting trust or 
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trusts to insure stability and conti- 
nuity of management during the critical 
early years of the reorganized com- 
pany’s existence as well as to avoid 
the probable danger of its control fall- 
ing into the hands of persons whose 
primary interest might be in scrapping 
the road rather then its continued opera- 
tion.” 

Division 4’s latest action also re- 
jected a plan of reorganization pro- 
posed by the so-called Rutland Rail- 
road Crisis Committee, as outlined in 
Railway Age of November 29, 1947, 
page 64. The committee’s plan would 
have made the road part of a coopera- 
tive set-up designed to serve dairy 
farms along the line. It contemplated the 
organization of a Rutland Cooperative 
Transportation System which would 
acquire the railroad properties through 
issuance of bonds in an amount equal 
to one-third of the capitalized of $10,- 
992,950, which is provided in the plan 
as approved by the commission. 


Concurring in part, Commissioner 
Miller said he approved the modifi- 
cations with respect to the establishment 
of voting trusts and the election of the 
board of directors of the reorganized 
company, but still adheres to his view 
that the new capitalization should be 
$15,555,150, as proposed by the old pre- 
ferred stockholders (see Railway Age 
of December 28, 1946, page 1093.) 


St. Louis Southwestern.—Dividends.— 
This road has declared a dividend of $5 
a share on the 5 per cent preferred 
stock, payable on March 22 to stock- 
holders of record on March 15. The 
previous payment on this issue was 
$3.75 ‘a share in 1930. The board of 
directors announced also that it would 
meet on March 24 to vote on an initial 
dividend of $5 a share on the common 
stock. 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. —Annual Report. 
—Operating revenues of this company 
amounted to $73,330,078 in 1947, com- 
pared with $63,747,635 in the preceding 
year. Operating expenses totaled $55,- 
224,124, compared with $55,241,240. 
Fixed charges were $1,700,429, com- 
pared with $1,444,119. Net income was 
$4,032,376, compared with $994,643. 
(For comparative purposes, figures for 
the Alton, which was absorbed in June 
1, 1947, are included in the results for 
both years). 


Savannah & Atlanta.—Annual Report.— 
Operating revenues of this road amount- 
ed to $2,638,198 in 1947, cornpared with 
$1,866,311 in the preceding year. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $1,863,960, com- 
pared with $1,626,252. Fixed charges 
were $51,362, compared with $55,602. 
Net income was $266,746, compared 
with $3,199. Current assets at the end 
of the year were $1,946,421, compared 
with $1,419,204. Current liabilities were 
$874,138, compared with $553,808. Long 
term debt amounted to $930,000, a de- 
crease of $20,000. 2 
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Southern Pacific. — Acquisition. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire, through stock ownership, control 
of the Union Belt Railway of Oakland, 
Calif. The line is now operated by the 
S.P. According to the applicant, it pro- 
poses to acquire for cash all the out- 
standing stock for $85,000, subject to 
certain adjustments. 


Southern Pacific—Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road’s subsidiary, 
the Central Pacific, to issue not exceed- 
ing $37,396,000 of first mortgage series 
B bonds, the proceeds of which will 
be applied, together with other funds, 
toward the redemption of $37,522,500 
of outstanding first refunding mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds, due August 1, 
1949. The commission’s order also au- 
thorized the S.P. to assume liability as 
guarantor of the new issue. The bonds 
will mature February 1, 1968. The re- 
port approves a selling price of 99.40 
with a 35@ per cent interest rate, the 
bid of Halsey, Stuart & Co., and as- 
sociates, on which basis the average 
annual cost will be approximately 3.67 
per cent. The bonds will be redeemable 
at the option of the C.P. as a whole 
or in part after February 1 at prices 
ranging from 10256 to and including 
January 31, 1949, decreasing gradually 
each year thereafter to 100% to and 
including January 31, 1966, and there- 
after at par. 


Southern Pacific.— Annual Report. — 
Operating revenues of this system last 
year were $529,021,013, an increase of 
$44,184,621, or 9.11 percent, over 1946. 
Operating expenses were $402,242,476, 
a decrease of $29,166,376, or 6.76 per 
cent. Fixed charges totaled $19,652,939, 
a decrease of $3,459,473, or 14.97 per 
cent. Net income was $33,436,587, an 
increase of $8,155,480, or 32.26 per cent. 
Current assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $199,314,422, compared with 
$183,266,961. Current liabilities were 
$109,636,560, compared with $80,739,- 
112. Long-term debt was $558,525,531, 
compared with $536,639,188. 


Tennessee.—Bonds.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to extend from 
August 2 to August 2, 1968, the ma- 
turity date of $917,200 of outstanding 
6 per cent, 30-year income debenture 
bonds. According to the road, 95 per 
cent of the bondholders affected by the 
contemplated extension have assented to 
the proposal. Declaring that it will be 
unable to pay the principal amount of 
the bonds upon maturity in August, the 
applicant said that the extension is 
necessary if it is to carry on without 
undergoing reorganization and a pos- 
sible interruption of service. 


Union Pacific. — Preliminary Annual 
Report——Operating revenues of this 
company amounted to $410,053,704 last 
year, compared with $361,395,534 in 





1946. Operating expenses totaled $300,- 
454,623, compared with $286,809,739. 
Net income was $54,447,495, compared 
with $30,431,003. Current assets at the 
end of the year were $224,048,185, com- 
pared with $279,222,204. Current liabili- 
ties were $107,022,285, compared with 
$79,919,994. Funded debt was $240,- 
710,232, compared with $319,891,869. 


Missouri Pacific.—Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion—Alleghany Corporation, as a 
holder of M.P. securities, has filed a 
plan of reorganization for this road 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Further hearings in the M.P.’s 
reorganization proceedings opened at 
the commission’s Washington, D. C., 
offices on March 23 before Commis- 
sioner Miller, R. T. Boyden, chief of 
the reorganization section of the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Finance, and 
Examiner R. H. Jewell. As reported in 
Railway Age of March 20, page 104, 
the hearing was ordered to receive 
further evidence pursuant to orders by 
federal courts referring the approved 
plan of reorganization back to the com- 
mission. Return of the plan was re- 
commended by the commission. 

Alleghany’s plan calls for a_ total 
capitalization of $618,995,652, an in- 
crease of more than $58,000,000 above 
the capitalization approved by the com- 
mission in the original plan. Alleghany 
said its plan has the support of a group 
of institutional investors representing 
“large blocks” of M.P. first mortgage 
bonds, the trustee of general mortgage 
bonds and the board of directors of the 
debtor corporation. The effective date of 
the reorganization would be January 1, 
1933, and distribution of securities would 
be based on claims as of that date. 

The Alleghany plan proposes four 
classes of 4 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, maturing in 25, 35, 45 and 55 
years, in addition to an issue of 5% 
percent general mortgage income bonds 
which would be due in 65 years. It also 
calls for 1,084,080 shares of preferred 
stock and 2,483,889 shares of com- 
mon stock. The stock would have a 
par value of $1 per share and would 
be allocated, according to the plan, to 
meet claims at either $36 or $40 per 
share. Holders of M.P. preferred and 
common stock would receive for each 
$100 par value one-half share of new 
common stock. The plan further pro- 
vides for the distribution of $11,190,- 
428 in cash, of which $6,625,000 would 
be set aside for retirement of securities 
by tender, or for the corporate pur- 
poses of the reorganized company. 

According to Alleghany, holders of 
$643,455,044 of M.P. bonds and pre- 
ferred and common stock would receive 
$378,246,907 in bonds and unsecured 4 
per cent income debentures, in addition 
to $19,406,840 of preferred stock and 
$99,355,588 of common stock. The plan 
also provides for the -settlement of 
claims of holders of International-Great 
Northern and New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico securities, those two roads being 
subsidiary debtors. 
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Alleghany said the plan modifies the 
1943 plan so as to take into account 
changed conditions, including debt re- 
duction, which occurred subsequent to 
approval of the original plan. “Provi- 
sion is . . . made in the new plan for 
recognition of both preferred and old 
common stockholders in line with the 
statements of Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board . . . that such holders 
are entitled to representation in the 
reorganization,” it said, adding that the 
$58,000,000 increase in capitalization is 
“attributable to the increased earning 
power” of the M.P. and to the “gen- 
erally higher price levels.” 


New York Central.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to assume liability 
for $12,600,000 of 234 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, the proceeds of 
which will be applied toward the pur- 
chase of 2,000 55-ton self-clearing steel 
hopper cars, 10 2,000-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric transfer locomotives and 73 pas- 
senger cars, as outlined in Railway Age 
of March 6, page 71. The equipment 
is estimated to cost $17,407,384. The 
certificates will be dated March 15 
and will mature in 10 annual instal- 
ments of $1,260,000, starting March 15, 
1949. The report also approves a selling 
price of 99.429 with a 23% per cent 
interest rate, the bid of Harriman, Rip- 
ley & Co. and Lehman Brothers, on 
which basis the average annual cost 
will be approximately 2.49 per cent. 


Tennessee Central. — Equipment Trust 
Certificates ——Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to assume liability 
for $314,000 of series E per cent trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will 
be applied toward the purchase of 100 
50-ton all-steel hopper cars, at an esti- 
mated unit cost of $3,490, from the 
American Car & Foundry Co., as out- 
lined in Railway Age of January 19, 
page 57. The certificates will be dated 
April 1, and will mature in 20 semi- 
annual installments, starting October 1. 
At the same time, the commission ap- 
proved an agreement under which the 
road has arranged to sell the certificates 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion at not less than par. According 
to the commission’s report, approxi- 
mately 50 banking houses failed to 
respond to the applicant’s request for 
bids to purchase the certificates. 


Dividends Declared 


Belt Stock Yards.—common, 50¢ quarterly, 
payable April 1 to holders of record March 
20; 6% preferred, 75¢ quarterly, both pay- 
able April 1 to holders of record March 20. 

Dover & Rockaway.—common, $3.00, semi- 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of rec- 
ord March 31; common, $3.00, semi-annually, 
payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 30. 

Kansas City Southern. —4% preferred, 
$1.00, payable April 15 to holders of record 
March 31. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—6% pre- 
ferred A (accum.), $1.50, payable April 15 
to holders of record March 31. 

Reading —4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quar- 
terly, payable April 8 to holders of record 
March 18 

Spokane 


International.—$2.50, payable 


April 1 to holders of record March 22, 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 23 week year 
Average price of 20 rep- 


resentative railway 

PRS Goa besaccu.6's 48.81 46.31 48.36 
Average price of 20 rep- 

resentative railway 

PHNIB 2. osc bse sea Seis 86.23 85.66 91.12 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


R. G. Rydin, whose promotion to assis- 
tant vice-president, executive depart- 
ment, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 31, was born 
in Chicago on November 25, 1898, and 
was educated in the publ’c schools of 
that city and at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He entered Santa Fe service in 
1916 as a pass clerk in the office of the 
president at Chicago, and subsequently 








R. G. Rydin 


held various stenographic and clerical 
positions in that office until 1920. 
In that year he became secretary to the 
president, followed by his appointment, 
successively, to general clerk in 1924, 
assistant chief clerk to president in 
1927 and chief clerk to president in 
1937. He was advanced to assistant 
to president in 1942 and to executive 
representative of the president at San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1944, which position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


Charles P. Cahill, whose promotion to 
assistant to vice-president—operation, of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Kansas City, Mo., was reported in Rail- 
way Age of February 14, was born on 
April 23, 1886, at Lyndonville, Vt. Mr. 
Cahill entered railroad service in 1899 
as a call boy on the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island (now Union Pacific). During his 
early career he worked for several 
roads, holding positions as yard clerk, 
telegraph, weighmaster, bill clerk, train 
dispatcher, chief dispather and train 








rules examiner. In 1917 he was made 
tra‘nmaster of the U.P. at Kansas City, 
and in 1926 was advanced to assistant 
superintendent at Denver, Colo. In 1935 
he was made superintendent of the Colo- 
rado and Kansas division of the U.P., 
and later held positions as general su- 
perintendent and general manager at 





Charles P. Cahill 


Omaha, Neb. _He joined the Rock 
Island in 1943 as assistant to general 
manager at Kansas City, and was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager at 
El Reno, Okla., in November, 1946. 
Mr. Cahill was serving in the latter 
position at the t me of his new appont- 
ment. 


R. Wright Armstrong, whose election as 
vice-president of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City (part of the Burlington 
Lines), at Fort Worth, Tex. was re- 
ported -in Railway Age of March 6, 
was born at Brownwood, Tev., on 





R. Wright Armstrong 


December 18, 1892, and received his 
higher education at the Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy. He entered railroad 
service on June 1 1924, as general 
agent with the Trinity & Brazos Val- 
ley at Fort Worth, Tex. From 1928 
to 1934 he served in the same capacity 
with the Burlington-Rock Island, also 
at Fort Worth. In 1934 he became 
general agent of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City at New Orleans, La., and 
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he served in this capacity until 1936, 
when he entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy as general 
freight agent at Denver, Colo. Mr. 
Armstrong was transferred to St. 
Louis Mo., in 1939, remaining at that 
point until March 23, 1943, when he 
was commissioned a major in the U. S. 
Anmy Transportation Corps. His sub- 
sequent military duty included assign- 
ments at Dallas, Tex., and Camp 
Plauche, La., after which he served for 
a year in the European Theatre of 
Operations. He returned from over- 
seas on September 4, 1945 and rejoined 
the Burlington lines on October of 
that year as executive assistant of the 
F.W. & D.C., at Houston, which post 
he held at the time of his recent elec- 
tion as vice-president. 


S. L. Wright, whose appointment as 
assistant to president of the Texas & 
Pacific, at New Orleans, La., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of February 14, 
was born at Jonesboro, Ark., on Sep- 
tember 13, 1906, and was educated in 
the public schools at Paris, Tex. He 
joined the T. & P. in 1923 as a clerk 
in the latter city, and subsequently ad- 
vanced through various clerical _posi- 





S. L. Wright 


tions, there, and at Texarkana, Tex., 
and Dallas. Mr. Wright was. appointed 
solicit'ng’ freight agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1934, traveling freight agent in 
1936, and general agent at Texarkana 
in 1938. He became executive general 
at Dallas in 1944, in which capacity he 
was serving at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


C. D. Johnson, whose retirement as 
assistant to president of the Texas & 
Pacific, at New Orleans, La., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of February 14, 
was born at Hondo, Tex., on Novem- 
ber 5, 1880, and entered the service of 
the T. & P. in 1896 as a yard clerk at 
El Paso, Tex. He became clerk in the 
freight agent’s office in 1908, and sub- 
sequently advanced to freight agent and 
trainmaster. Mr. Johnson was ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Fort 
Worth, Tex., in 1918, and two years 
later he became general agent at El 
Paso. He held the latter position until 
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1941, at which time he was promoted 
to assistant to president at New Or- 
leans, the post he held at the time of 
his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
and ACCOUNTING 


G. E. Smell, whose appointment as 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
Lehigh & New England at Bethlehem, 
Pa., was reported in Railway Age of 
February 14, was born on August 15, 
1888, at Applebachsville, Pa. He was 
graduated from Bethlehem Business 
College in 1908 and entered railroad 
service on April 1, 1913, as steno- 
grapher and accountant with the Le- 
high Valley at Easton, Pa. Mr. Smell 
went with the Lehigh & New England 
on July 16, 1916, as a stenographer and 
clerk to the assistant superintendent at 
Bethlehem, becoming stenographer in 
the office of the superintendent at Beth- 
lehem on March 1, 1917. On February 
1, 1918, Mr. Smell became chief clerk 
to the master mechanic at Pen Argyl, 
Pa., and was appointed federal treas- 
urer’s cashier at Bethlehem on August 
15, 1918. He served as cashier and pay- 
master from March 1, 1920, until his 
recent election as treasurer and assis: 
tant secretary. 


R. M. Sutton, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general auditor of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb., was reported 
in Railway Age of February 14, entered 
the service of the U. P. in 1915 as a 
clerk in the passenger accounts depart- 
ment. Mr. Sutton subsequently advanced 
to head clerk, traveling accountant and 





R. M. Sutton 


chief clerk, and served as accountant in 
charge of the dining car and hotei ac- 
counting bureau at Ogden, Utah, from 
1924 to 1930. He was transferred later 
to Omaha, beoming auditor of general 
and station accounts in 1942 and auditor 
of disbursements in 1946. He was serv- 
ing in the latter capacity at the time of 
his recent advancement. 


G. A. Smyth, assistant superintendent 
of pensions of the Canadian Pacific 
at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 





superintendent of pensions and staff 
registrar, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding F. L. Cortis, who has retired 
under the pension regulations which he 
played a large part in establishing in 
their present form. T. E. Brady, assistant 
staff registrar, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of pensions. 


J. T. Williams, whose promotion to 
auditor of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
of Texas, at Dallas, Tex., was reported 
in Railway Age of February 28, was 
born on October 1, 1894, at Houston, 
Tex. Mr. Williams began his railroad 
career with the Texas & Pacific in 
1910, in the accounting department, and 
subsequently held various clerical posi- 





J. T. Williams 


tions until 1913, when he joined the 
Katy as division clerk at Dallas. He 
advanced to special accountant in 1920, 
to chief clerk to the auditor of revenue 
in 1921 and to chief clerk—revenue in 
1932, which position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


E. M. Kerrigan, whose promotion to 
auditor of disbursements of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha, Neb., was reported 





E. M. Kerrigan 


in Railway Age of February 14, became 
employed by the U. P. in 1927 as sec- 
retary to the assistant to the general 
auditor at Omaha. Mr. Kerrigan was 
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advanced to accountant in 1943 and to 
assistant to general auditor in January, 
1946. In June, 1946, he became auditor 
of miscellaneous accounts, which post 
he held at the time of his recent ad- 
vancement. 


OPERATING 


Hugh J. Phillips, whose appointment as 
general manager of the New York, 
Ontario & Western at Middletown, 
N. Y., was reported in Ratlway Age of 
February 14, was born on April 24, 
1898, at Bridgeton, N. J., and was 
graduated from Lehigh University in 
1919. Mr. Phillips entered railroad ser- 
vice in 1919 with the Central of New 
Jersey and served until 1928 in the 
engineering and maintenance of way 
department in charge of tracks, bridges, 
docks and buildings. From 1928 to 1930 
he was employed by the Arthur Mc- 
Mullen Construction Company in charge 
of the electrification of the New York 
Central’s West Side (New York) 
freight yards, track and electrical work. 
He was executive assistant to the chief 
engineer, Board of Committees, Navi- 
gation, City of Jersey City from 1932 
to 1935, then becoming assistant engineer, 
Port of New York Authority, in con- 
struction of the Lincoln Tunnel. From 
1937 to 1940 Mr. Phillips headed his 





Hugh J. Phillips 


own business in Jersey City, N. J., the 
Phillips Engineering Company, consult- 
ing engineer, specializing as tax expert 
in valuation of railroads and _ public 
utilities. He served with the U. S. 
Army Engineers, from 1940 to 1943, in 
design and construction of various air 
bases and gasoline storage depots and 
ports of debarkation along the Eastern 
Coast of the United States and Green- 
land; also in projects in Northwest 
Canada and Alaska. In 1944 he returned 
to Phillips Engineering, where, in ad- 
dition to other commissions, Mr. Phillips 
was retained by the N.Y.O.&W. to 
supervise the single tracking program, 
renovating main line, boiler and erect- 
ing shops and the installation of facili- 
ties for Diesel power. On January 1, 
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1946, he was appointed engineer, main- 
tenance of way of the N.Y.O.&W. 
in complete charge of the engineering 
and maintenance of way departments. 


Robert F. Bauman, whose appointment 
as assistant to general manager of the 
New York, Ontario & Western at 
Middletown, N. Y., was reported in 
Railway Age of February 14, was born 
on May 4, 1918, at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Purdue University 
in 1941. Mr. Bauman entcred railroad 
service in 1936 with the Nickel Plate 
at Buffalo, serving as switchman dur- 
ing vacations until 1940, when he was 
appointed transportation apprentice for 
the chief engineer of the Nickel Plate. 
From 1941 to 1943 Mr. Bauman was 
supervisor of the Time Study depart- 
ment of Curtiss-Wright at St. Louis, 
Mo. then becoming consulting engineer, 
Stevenson, Jordon & Harrison. In 1945 
he became consulting engineer for John 
J. Thorne, Inc., and a year later he 
became supervising agent for the 
N.Y.0O.&W., which position he held 
until his recent appointment as assist- 
ant to general manager. 


Forrest N. Wiggins, general superin- 
tendent, Canadian National Express, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., 
has been appointed general manager, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Gilbert E. Bellerose, who has retired un- 
der the pensions plan of the company. 
Mr. Wiggins was born at Malakoff, 
Ont., on October 8, 1886, and began 
his career in 1900 with the Canadian 
Express Company at Toronto, Ont. 
From 1907 to 1921 he was with the 





Forrest N. Wiggins 


Canadian Northern Express at Winni- 
peg, Man., and Toronto. On September 
1, 1921, Mr. Wiggins was appointed 
general superintendent, Canadian Na- 
tional Express at Moncton, transferring 
to Montreal in June, 1924. 

Mr. Bellerose entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1902 as clerk in the car service 
department of the Grand Trunk at To- 
ronto, Ont., serving in this capacity un- 
til 1903, when he became clerk and 
messenger, Dominion Express. Subse- 
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quently, he served with the Great 
Northern and Dominion Express at 
various points in Western Canada, 
British Columbia and _ northeastern 
states. In 1917 Mr. Bellerose was ap- 
pointed traffic supervisor, Canadian 
Northern Express Company, at Win- 
nipeg, Man., becoming assistant to gen- 





Gilbert E. Bellerose 


eral manager, Canadian National Ex- 
press at Winnipeg in 1920. One year 
later he came general assistant, C.N. 
Express at Montreal, being appointed 
general superintendent of transportation 
in July, 1923; assistant general man- 
ager in 1928 and general manager on 
August 1, 1932. 


William O. Horne, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Kan., 
was reported in Railway Age of 
February 21, was born on August 13, 
1894, and entered the service of the 
U. P. as a messenger in 1911. He 
subsequently held positions successively 
as operator, dispatcher and night chief 
dispatcher until 1934, when he was 
appointed trainmaster at Salina, Kan. 
In the following year he was trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, and in 1939 he 
became assistant superintendent at 
Marysville, Kan. Mr. Horne returned 
to Kansas City in 1941 as assistant 
superintendent, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


Charles H. Pistor, whose promotion to 
assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., was reported in Railway 
Age of February 28, was born on August 
23, 1901, at St. Louis, Mo., and re- 
ceived his higher education in law at 
the Benton College of Law and Wash- 
ington University, both at St. Louis. 
He entered railway service there in 
1917 as stenographer and secretary to 
general freight agent of the Mobile 
& Ohio (now Gulf, Mobile & Ohio), 
and subsequently became rate clerk with 
the road. From 1924 to 1928 Mr. Pistor 
was associated with the Missouri- 
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We have recently received an order for twenty-two 2-8-4’s 


from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 












These locomotives will burn coal, will have a working boiler 
pressure of 265 lb., and, with Boost- 
ers, will develop an initial tractive 


effort of 79,300 lb. 







Modern steam locomotives like these 
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vestment — and, with planned sched- CORPORATION 


will show a good return on their in- 





uling, can deliver more ton-miles of 
freight per dollar of investment than 
any other type of motive power. DIVISIONS: Lima, Ohio — Lima Locomotive Works 


Division; Lima Shovel and Crane Division. Hamilton, 
Ohio — Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co.; Niles Tool 
Works Co. 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Locomotives; Cranes and 
shovels; Niles heavy machine tools; Hamilton diesel 
and steam engines; Hamilton heavy metal stamping 
presses; Hamilton-Kruse automatic can-making ma- 
chinery; Special heavy machinery; Heavy iron cast- 
ings; Weldments. 
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Kansas-Texas successively as rate clerk, 
division clerk, chief rate clerk, chief 
clerk to assistant general freight agent 
and commerce clerk handling Interstate 
Commerce Commission cases. In 1928 
he joined the T. & P., and subsequently 





Charles H. Pistor 


held several clerical positions prior to 
his appointment in 1935 as assistant 
general freight agent at Dallas. He was 
further advanced in February, 1947, to 
general freight agent at Dallas, which 
post he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Ernest L. Billingsley, whose promotion 
to freight traffic manager of the Texas 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex., was reported in Railway Age of 
February 28, was born on February 
10, 1883, in Lee county, Tex., and re- 
ceived his higher education at the Dallas 
Business University, at Dallas. He en- 
tered railway service in 1902 in the 
accounting department of the T. & P., 





Ernest L. Billingsley 


and from 1906 to 1915 he served in 
the traffic department of that road. In 
the latter year he entered the employ 
of the Railroad Commission of Texas, 
at Austin, Tex., remaining in that posi- 
tion until 1920. Rejoining the T. & P., 
he became assistant general freight agent 
at Dallas in 1921 and general freight 
agent there in 1945. Mr. Billingsley was 
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further advanced in February, 1947, to 
assistant freight traffic manager, which 
position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


Michael A. Birnbach, whose appointment 
as assistant to general traffic manager 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford at Boston, Mass., was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 10, was 
born at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1910. Mr. 
Birnbach started his career at New 
York in 1927 with the New England 
Steamship Company, a subsidiary of the 
New Haven, transferring to the traffic 
department of the New Haven at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1930. He subsequently 
served as secretary to the general traffic 
manager and secretary to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. In June, 1941, 
he was appointed office assistant in the 
trafic department, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as 
assistant to general traffic manager at 
Boston. 


Herbert M. Phillips, whose promotion 
to freight traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in Railway Age 
of February 21, first entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania in 1922. He sub- 
sequently held various positions prior to 
his appointment in 1940 as general 





Herbert M. Phillips 


freight agent of the Long Island. Mr. 
Phillips served in the U. S. Army for 
more than three years during World 
War II, attaining the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel. On January 1, 1946, he 
became general freight agent at Chi- 
cago, which post he held at the time 
of his recent appointment. 


The following changes have taken 
place in the freight traffic department, 
Prairie region, of the Canadian Pacific: 
A. M. Shields, division freight agent at 
Winnipeg, Man., promoted to the newly 
created position of general freight agent 
in charge of sales and service at that 
point, succeeding to the duties of A. 
Ledingham, who has retired as assistant 
general freight agent; F. A. Duff, dis- 
trict freight agent at Hamilton, Ont., 
appointed to succeed Mr. Shields; J. E. 
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Lord, chief clerk in the freight traffic 
department at Winnipeg, appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent there suc- 
ceeding E. W. Drewe, advanced to general 
freight agent at Montreal., Que.; V. R. 
Duncan, district freight agent at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., promoted to division freight 
agent at Calgary, Alta., succeeding T. 
Hooks, appointed general foreign freight 
agent at Vancouver, B. C.; H. K. 
Wright, city freight agent at Calgary, 
appointed district freight agent at Ed- 
monton, succeeding Mr. Duncan. 


Phil W. Johnston, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, at Kansas City, Mo., will re- 
tire on March 31, after 44 years of 
service with the road. Also scheduled 
to retire on March 31 are Fred W. 
Duttlinger, division passenger agent at 
Little Rock, Ark., after 48 years’ ser- 
vice, and Harry D. Rohm, division pas- 
senger agent at Davenport, Iowa, who 
has completed 50 years of service with 
the road. 


S. G. Grace, whose promotion to 
freight manager of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, at Chicago, 
was reported in Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 14, was born on January 27, 1886, 
at Chicago, and received his higher 
education at the Armour Institute of 
Technology. He began his career with 
the Milwaukee in 1909 as a junior 
clerk, and subsequently served as tariff 





S. G. Grace 


and rate clerk and chief clerk. He 
was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent in 1925 and to general 
freight agent in 1938. In 1941 Mr. 
Grace was further advanced to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


T. L. Vogel, whose promotion to foreign 
freight traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, at Chicago, was reported in 
Railway Age of February 28, was born 
on July 18, 1903, at Denver, Colo., and 
began his railroad career in that city 
with the Denver & Rig Grande West- 
ern in 1921, as a clerk in the auditor’s 
office. Mr. Vogel was employed by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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22 more 
Boosters 








No. 1954 is one of 14 Booster- 


equipped locomotives built 
for the L & N in 1942, and 0 i e 
is similar, in general speci- BSS 


fications, to the locomotives 
on order. 


The new locomotives, like 
the previous 14, will also be 


equipped with Franklin : ail 
Type E-2 Radial Buffers The 22 new 2-8-4’s, recently ordered by the Louis- 


and Franklin fire doors.” ville & Nashville Railroad Co., will be equipped 
with Type E-1 Boosters. 


These locomotives, designed for heavy freight 
service, will develop a tractive effort of 65,300 lb. 
—with an additional 14,000 lb. supplied by the 


Booster. 
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from 1922 to 1925, as assistant cashier 
and ticket clerk at Denver, after which 
he joined the U. P. as a ticket clerk 
at Pasadena, Cal. He was employed 
from June 11, 1925, to February 1, 
1940, in various positions at Los 





T. L. Vogel 


Angeles, advancing to general agent at 
Pasadena in the latter year. He was 
transferred to St. Louis, Mo., in 1944, 
and in March, 1947, was appointed 
foreign freight agent at Chicago. Mr. 
Vogel was serving in the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


E. H. Gaiennie, traffic manager of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, at Chicago, 
has been appointed general traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Peoria, IIl. 
E. C. Potter, general agent at Chicago, 
succeeds Mr. Gaiennie as traffic man- 
ager. 


E. W. Drewe, who has been chairman 
of the Canadian Freight Association at 
Montreal, Que., since the first of the 
year, has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Canadian Pacific at Mon- 
treal, succeeding G. F. Buckingham, whose 
appointment as freight traffic manager 
at Winnipeg, Man., was reported in 
Railway Age of March 6. W. M. Jamie- 
son, chief of the tariff and division 
bureau of the Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent there. N. F. Cowie, 
district freight agent C.P.R., at Ottawa, 
Ont., has been appointed division freight 
agent at Montreal. E. M. Scully, chief 
clerk in the freight tariff bureau, has 
been appointed chief of the tariff bureau 
at Montreal. A. W. Izzard, chief clerk 
in the division bureau, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the division bureau at 
Montreal. W. S. Gourley, traveling freight 
agent at Ottawa, has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent there. D. N. Cooper, 
traveling industrial agent, has been ap- 
pointed industrial agent at Montreal, 
covering the Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick districts. D. W. Allen, chief clerk 
for the passenger department at New 
York, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent, with the same headquarters. 

Mr. Drewe entered the service of the 
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Canadian Pacific in 1912, serving at 
Winnipeg, Man., and Fort William, 
Ont. He was assistant general freight 
agent at Winnipeg for a year before 
going to Montreal in January as chair- 
man of the Canadian Freight Associa- 
tion. In his new position as general 
freight agent, Mr. Drewe will oversee 
rates charged and the distribution of 
revenue from interline traffic. 


Frank S. Inman, commercial agent of 
the Central of Georgia at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been appointed general agent 


‘at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Ansley’ 


Cope, resigned. 


William Frederick Vitt, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
appointed general agent, passenger de- 
partment, at New York, suceeding D. I. 
Lister, who died on January 29. Raymond 
Theodore Schlude, station passenger agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
district passenger agent at Washington, 
D. C., succeeding R. L. Preble, resigned. 


John H. Mclaughlin has been appointed 
coal freight agent of the Western Mary- 
land at New York and W. P. Ringsdorf 
has been appointed general agent, 
freight department, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“George H. Sheridan has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Canadian Na- 
tional express department, with system 
jurisdiction, having headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., succeeding C. W. Smith, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of air and freight traffic. R. A. Gordon 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Atlantic division of the Express 
department, with headquarters at Monc- 
ton, N. B., succeedding F. M. Smith, who 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Eastern district. Neil 
McLellan has been appointed assistant 
superintendent at Moncton. 


Joseph E. Little, district freight agent 
of the: Pennsylvania at New Haven, 
Conn., has been transferred to San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding W. K. Chap- 
man, whose promotion to division freight 
agent at Washington, D. C., was re- 
ported in Railway Age of March 20, 
page 110. 


Harvey W. Shaefer, district freight 
agent of the Southern system at Lynch- 
burg, Va.,.has been promoted to division 
freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. Gordon W. Lindsay, commercial 
agent at Memphis, Tenn., has been 
promoted to general agent at Gastonia, 
a < 


Henry W. Large, whose promotion to 
general coal traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania system at Philadelphia was 
reported in Railway Age of February 
21, was born at Philadelphia and was 
graduated from Lawrenceville School 
and Princeton University. He started 
his railroad career in 1928 as a clerk 
in the passenger traffic department of 
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the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia and 
after varied experience in many clerical 
and other positions, he was advanced 
to division freight agent at Wilmington, 
Del., in 1936, later transferring to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Mr. Large became gen- 
eral coal freight agent at Chicago 
in 1939 and advanced to freight traf- 
fic manager at Detroit in 1945. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Large served in the 
Navy, and in 1942 and 1943 was at- 
tached to the Naval Air Station at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., as operations of- 
ficer and then executive officer. In 1944 
he joined the U.S.S. Shangri-la where 
he remained until October 18, 1945, 
when he was discharged with the rank 
of commander. 


D. W. Johnston, special freight traffic 
representative of the Canadian Pacific, 
has been appointed general freight 
agent, rates and divisions, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que. Mr. Johns- 
ton has been with the freight traffic 
department of the C.P.R. at Montreal 
since 1911, serving as assistant general 
freight agent from 1930 to 1941 and as 
special freight traffic representative for 
the past seven years. 


MECHANICAL 


R. R. McKinney, master mechanic of 
the Williamsport and Wilkes-Barre di- 
visions of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Renovo, Pa., has been trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia division at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


L. E. Hilsabeck, whose promotion to 
superintendent, car. department, of the 
Chicago Great Western, with head- 
quarters at Oelwein, Iowa, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 
14, was born on November 4, 1898, at 
Marshalltown, Iowa. He began his 





L. E. Hilsabeck 


railroad career with the Great Western 
in 1915 as a car repair helper at Oel- 
wein, serving until 1917, when he joined 
the Navy for service during World 
War I. Re-entering the railroad’s 
service in 1919, Mr. Hilsabeck held 
various positions in the road’s car de- 
partment until 1931, at which time he 
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Typical of the trend toward the use of Security Circu- 
lators in modernizing existing steam locomotives, many 
4-8-4 freight locomotives are being Circulator-equipped. 


In making such installations in existing motive power, 
the Security Circulators, as shown by the sketch, are 
suitably proportioned to the size and type of boiler to 
give the best results in bettering boiler performance 
and increasing locomotive utilization. 
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was appointed inspector foreman at the 
Oelwein terminal. He later became 
car foreman and general car inspector, 
and in 1941 was appo-nted assistant 
superintendent, car department, at Oel- 
wein. In 1943 he was commissioned 
in the Navy, remaining on active duty 
in the European and Mediterranean 
theatres until July, 1946. At that time 
he rejoined the Great Western as as- 
sistant super-ntendent, car department, 
at Oelwein, which post he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


PURCHASES and STORES 


Earl G. Roberts, whose appointment as 
stores manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, at Chicago, was re- 
ported in Railway ‘Age of February 7, 
was born at Princeton, Mo., on June 
19, 1889, and entered railway service 
in March, 1907, as a station helper on 
the Illinois division of, the Rock Island. 
During the next few years he served 
successively as telegraph operator on the 
Illinois division, clerk at Shawnee, 
Okla., storekeeper at Blue Island, III., 
telegraph operator on the Illinois divi- 
sion, and clerk at Silvis. In June, 1911, 





Earl G. Roberts 


he left the service of the Rock Island 
to enter business, but returned to his 
last-held position in February, 1913. In 
May, 1913, he was promoted to store- 
keeper at Trenton, Mo., and a year later 
he was transferred to Valley Junction, 
Iowa. Mr. Roberts was appointed chief 
clerk to the general storekeeper at 
Silvis in April 1931, and in January, 
1938, he was appointed traveling store- 
keeper, with the same headquarters. He 
was further advanced in 1939 to gen- 
eral storekeeper at Silvis, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Ottis O. Albritton, whose appointment 
as director of purchases and stores of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was reported in Railway 
Age of March 6, was born at McComb, 
Miss., on December 27, 1899, and en- 
tered railway service in October 1918, 
as a laborer on the I.C. at McComb. 
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Later he seved as stockman, clerk, 
stockkeeper, line stockkeeper, foreman 
and general foreman, with the same 
headquarters, until May 1, 1934, when 
he was promoted to chief clerk to the 
division storekeeper at McComb. On 
January 1 1940, Mr. Albritton was ap- 








Ottis O. Albritton 


pointed a special clerk in the office of 
the general storekeeper at Chicago, 
and one year later he was advanced to 
division storekeeper, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn. He was further 
promoted in August, 1945, to assistant 
to vice-president, purchases and stores, 
at Chicago which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING and 
SIGNALING 


Harry T. Livingston, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer, maintenance of 
way and structures, of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, was reported in 
Railway Age of January 31, was born 
on November 10, 1888, at Golden City, 





Harold T. Livingston 


Mo. Mr. Livingston received his higher 
education at the University of Missouri, 
having been awarded a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering in 1908. He began his 
railroad career with the St. Louis-San 
Francisco as a chairman during sum- 
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mer vaction wh le attending college, and 
in the year following his graduation he 
became an inspector on construction 
with the Southern Pacific. Shortly 
thereafter, he joined the Rock Island 
as instrumentman, and in 1910 was ap- 
po nted assistant engineer. He served 
as division engineer and master carpen- 
ter for two years prior to entering mili- 
tary service in World War I, during 
which he attained the rank of captain in 
the engineer corps. Returning to the 
road in 1919, he held positions as di- 
v sion engineer, engineer of construc- 
tion, ass-stant superintendent, district 
maintenance engineer and _ superinten- 
dent. In August, 1939, Mr. Livingston 
was appointed engineer of bridges, the 
post he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


M. W. Clark, principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed assistant chief engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. W. L. Hartzog, Jr., assistant 
engineer bridges, has been appointed 
printipal assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Wilington. R. 1. 
Simkins has been appointed assistant to 
engineer of bridges, at Wilmington. 


Seomacmeeenarnen 








M. W. Clark 


Mr. Clark was born at Savannah, 
Ga., on April 5, 1908, and was gradu- 
ated from Citadel, Charleston, S. C., 
with the degree of bachelor of science 
in civil engineering. He enterel the 
service of the Atlantic Coast Line as 
chainman in the valuatiori department 
at Wilmington on June 15, 1930. He 
was appointed rodman at Jacksonville, 
Fla., the following September 15, be- 
coming junior draftsman at Wilming- 
ton three months later. On September 1, 
1935, he became senior draftsman and 
on February 1, 1936, assistant super- 
visor building repairs at Rocky Mount, 
N. C. Mr. Clark was appointed junior 
engineer at Wilmington on February 1, 
1937, and 14 months later he became 
assistant engineer at Savannah, Ga. On 
February 1, 1939, he was appointed of- 
fice engineer at Savannah, becoming su- 
pervisor building repairs there on Octo- 
ber 16, 1944. Five months later Mr. 
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Clark went to Wilmington as office en- 
gineer, and in April, 1947, he was ap- 
pointed principal assistant engineer, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as assistant chief engineer. 

Mr. Hartzog was graduated from the 
University of South Carolina with a de- 
gree in civil engineering and entered 
the service of the Atlantic Coast Line in 
1926 as a draftsman in the bridge de- 
partment, office of the chief engineer, 





W. L. Hartzog, Jr. 


at Wilmington. He was subsequently 
advanced to junior engineer, senior 
assistant engineer, and engineer of de- 
sign, which post he left in 1942, to ac- 
cept a commission as captain in the 
703rd Railway Grand Division, the A. 
C. L.-sponsored unit of Military Rail- 
way Service. He was promoted to major 
in July, 1943, and appointed chief of 
maintenance, engineer bridges and 
building, headquarters Ist Military Rail- 
way Service, and served in North 
Africa, Italy, and Eastern France un- 
til December, 1944, when he was in- 
jured, relieved of assignment, and re- 
turned to the states for hospitalization. 
At the time of his separation from the 
service he held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, Corps of Engineers. Mr. Hart- 
zog returned to the Atlantic Coast Line 
on March 1, 1946, as assistant engineer 
bridges at Wilmington, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


H. M. Shepard, assistant engineer of 
the Erie, has been appointed assistant to 
chief engineer, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Cleveland, Ohio. B. Elkind, office 
engineer, has been appointed principal 
assistant engineer, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland. L. S. Rose, assistant 
engineer, has been appointed special 
engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, succeeding H. F. King, who 
has retired under the pension rules of 
the company, after 36 years of service. 


Albert A. Johnson, engineer of main- 
tenance of way of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, has been promoted 
to assistant chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Hoboken, N. J. 
John P. Hiltz, engineer of track, at 
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Scranton, Pa., has been promoted to 
engineer of maintenance of way at Ho- 
boken. 


Frank L. Guy, engineer in charge of 
maintenance of way and structures of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., will retire on 
March 31. 


SPECIAL 


E. A. Kaier, general attorney of the 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed direc- 
tor of public relations, with jurisdiction 
over the activities of the company in 
the public relations field, and reporting 
directly to the president. 


W. A. Crawford, editor of the Central 
of Georgia Magazine for the past 18 
years, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., has left the Central of Georgia to 
become executive secretary of the Rail- 
road Association of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. Prior to be- 
coming editor of the magazine, Mr. 
Crawford served for about eight years 
in the road’s passenger traffic and ex- 
ecutive departments. He was president 
of the American Railway Magazine 
Editors Association.in 1940. 


Howard Skidmore, formerly of the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has 
joined the Chesapeake & Ohio as as- 
sistant to director of public relations 
at New York. 


James R. Brugger, who has ben a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Gannon College, 
Erie, Pa., has been appointed public 
relations representative of the New 
York Central at Cleveland, Ohio. His 
territory will include the state of Ohio 
and parts of Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan. 


D. C. Alexander has been appointed 
manager of the employes’ suggestion 
system of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
Pere Marquette district, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich. 


E. B. Kurtz, assistant chief special agent 
of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
transferred to Little Rock, Ark., suc- 
ceeding R. M. Hope, who has been as- 
signed other duties. Mr. Kurtz is suc- 
ceeded by O. A. Peterson, special agent 
at Falls City, Neb. 


OBITUARY 


Walter H. Edmondson, assistant general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Western, 
at Detroit, Mich., whose death was re- 
ported in Railway Age of March 13, 
was born on October 22, 1888, at 
Detroit. He began his railroad career 
in that city in 1904, as a messenger 
in the freight office of the Grand Trunk 
(now G. T. W.). Mr. Edmondson sub- 
sequently held various clerical positions 
in Chicago, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Detroit, and advanced to assistant to 
federal manager at Detroit in 1919. He 








was appointed assistant to general man- 
ager in 1920, and went to Battle Creek 
in 1939 as superintendent. He returned 
to Detroit in 1942 as general superin- 
tendent, and was further advanced in 
1944 to assistant general manager, the 
position he held at the time of his 
death. 


Sydney R. Prince, who retired on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, as general counsel of the 
Southern system, died on March 19 at 
a hospital in Tampa, Fla., at the age 
of 71. Mr. Prince resided at Chevy 
Chase, Md., and was visiting in Florida 
to recuperate from a long illness. A 
native of Alabama, he was graduated 
from the Unversity of Alabama and re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from George- 
town University Law School. He was 
admitted to the practice of law in 
Alabama on December 30, 1898 and 
practiced in Mobile from 1898 to 1900 
with his father under the firm name 
of Prince & Prince. In 1901, he be- 
came connected with the law depart- 
ment of the Mobile & Ohio (now Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio) as personal injury 
attorney and served successively as at- 
torney and assistant general counsel, 
becoming general counsel in 1911. On 
July 1, 1918, he was appointed general 
solicitor of the Southern system and 
certain other railroads under the U.S. 
Railroad Administration, with head- 
quarters at Washington. With the end- 
ing of federal control of railways in 
1920, Mr. Prince became general solic- 
itor of the Southern system. In Jan- 
uary, 1932, he was promoted to gen- 
eral counsel, which position he held 
until his retirement. 


Edward §S. O’Brien, general agent of 
the Western Pacific, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. died at a hospital 
in that city on March 16._ 


Walter D. Pearce, division superintend- 
ent of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarter at Minneapolis, Minn., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack on March 19, 
at the Northern Pacific hospital in St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Pearce was born at 
Ligonier, Ind., on April 23, 1886, and 
received his higher education at Purdue 
University. He entered the service of 
the N. P. as a rodman in 1906, trans- 
ferred to the operating department in 
1918, and advanced later to general 
manager of the Walla Walla (an N. P. 
subsidiary). He was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the N. P., at Duluth, 
Minn., in 1926, and later held. positions 
as assistant superintendent at St. Paul, 
superintendent of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle at Portland, Ore., and 
superintendent of the N. P., successively, 
at Glendive, Mont., and Fargo, N. D. 
Mr. Pearce had served at superintend- 
ent at Minneapolis since October 1, 
1946. 


W. E. Babb, who retired in 1942 as 
publicity manager of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, at Chicago, died in 
Puente, Cal., on March 20. 
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Good News for Travelers 
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Next to a top safety record, railroad 
men are generally proudest of a blue- 
ribbon record for maintaining sched- 
ules. The “On Time” chalked on the 
announcement board is a big factor 
in winning passenger patronage and 
building good will. 

Westinghouse HSC electro-pneu- 
matic air brake equipment helps many 
famous trains to build reputations for 
dependability. In application and re- 
lease, the impulse travels the length of 
the train in the wink of aneye. Braking 
pressures are equalized automatically 
on all cars in the train. 


« Westinghouse 


WILMERDING, 


that Good brakes help to write 


The engineman can make a later 
application in approaching restricted 
speed zones, and a quicker release in 
leaving. Running time can be sub- 
stantially reduced without increasing 
top speed. 

For your modern passenger trains, 
use this modern combination: HSC 
AIR BRAKES ... for braking flexi- 
bility to match modern train speeds, 
and unequalled smooth action. SPEED 
GOVERNOR CONTROL ... for reg- 
ulating brake forces to wheel speeds. 
AP DECELOSTAT ... for wheel slip 


detection to keep the wheels rolling. 


Ait Br ake Co. 
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~ Packing Rings on 


HUNT-SPILLER 
Light Weight 
Steel Valves! 


There is a better and different light weight steel valve, 
and its advantages are apparent to any shop man at 
a glance. Made by Hunt-Spiller of electric furnace cast 
steel, its distinguishing feature is the method of applying 
packing and bull rings. The spool is a single welded unit 
which remains permanently on the valve stem. To free 
the packing rings, simply remove the five nuts on each 
end. The whole job is done in much less time; the loco- 
motive returns to service sooner. Ask the Hunt-Spiller 
representative to tell you more. Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Cor- 
poration, 383 Dorchester Ave., Boston 27, Mass. In Can- 
ada: Joseph Robb & Co. Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 
16, P.Q. Export Agents: International Ry. Supply Co., 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales 
representatives for Double Seal Piston 
Fings made for Diesel and other serv- 
ices. Double Seal rings are cast from 
Hunt-Spiller Air Furnace Gun Iron. 





STEEL PISTONS AND VALVES 


DUPLEX SECTIONAL PACKING 
AIR FURNACE GUN IRON 
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Want, smart, distinctive, long-lasting 


CAR CURTAINS? 


Need good-looking, tough, durable 


SEATING? 
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ALWAYS SPECIFY PANTASOTE! THE STANDARD ON RAILROADS FOR OVER 50 YEARS! 





Add new permanent beauty to your railroad car 
interiors with these superb Pantasote products: 


Pantasote De Luxe Car Curtains: “Custom-made” 

in distinctive patterns and attractive colors 

—these de luxe car curtains are made from two 

laminated fabrics for added strength, extra long durability. 


Pantasote Car Curtains-made from two laminated fabrics to 
prevent wrinkling and to give added strength, longer wear. 


Pantasote Vestibule Curtains-for cleaner, brighter, 
well protected railway vestibules. 


Pantasote Upholstery-Wynsote—Pantasote’s new plastic 
upholstery— virgin vinyl coated fabric—sturdy, attractive. 
Especially suitable for deep spring construction. 


Each of these products is the finest available. 

Each has been engineered to do its job! Constantly improved 
in beauty and wearing qualities, Pantasote represents 

a wise choice—every time. Write for complete information. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY Passcic. new Jersey 


New York Sales Office: 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Chicago Sales Office: 122. §. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 















facts about long-lived cable 





e All wires and cables insulated by Okonite’s strip 


H process are pressure vulcanized in a continuous metal 
D ese an d S f eam mold. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
Locomotives and 


Tenders ...and 
—_—-, Passenger 
: and 


Freight Jalna e 
Cars | THE NEW EASY WAY 


EXIDUST 
PORTABLE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


=is doing a thorough clean- 
ing job in the Diesel shop of 
the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 


The smaller cleaner (illus- 
trated) picks up dust, dirt 
and accumulations of 
water and oil. 

Removes dust caused by 
stoning of the main gen- 
erator and tractor-motor 
commutators. 

Removes solutions and residues from inaccessible places 
which must be scrubbed. For example, the main generator 
sump and the Vee between the engine. cylinders. 

Cleans soot out of steam generators and accumulations of dirt 
from dynamic braking and other resistor grids. 

Has many general cleaning uses in the shop itself. 


Reduce Maintenance Troubles 
Keep your Diesels in Better Condition 


Exidust is equipped witk a 20-gal. water separator which removes liquids 
from the air stream before air reaches the dirt collector. Produces a 6" 
mercury vacuum with an air volume of 280 cu-ft. per minute. Long air 


a an hose, with different nozzle attachments, reaches most of the hard-to-get- 
Rail noad » CHALOM at places. Does a quick, thorough cleaning job. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE EXIDUST BULLETIN 


> ere Ine mee)l-ye) ey Vile). ALLEN-BILLMYER DIVISION 
Wek, Mere) a cel eo: uared, | 


DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN ; PV AMUN ie) St 1433 SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 



















































EX-CELL-O for PRECISION 
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Orders for replacement friction parts 


for Barber Stabilized Trucks are exceed- Special Alloy-tron friction cast- 
ing having 35 square inches o 


ingly small — just above zero! 
friction-bearing surface. 


Since many of these Trucks have been 
in service from 7 to 10 years, the very 
small number of replacement orders are 
conclusive evidence of the long sustained 
life of Barber friction parts. — 

For sustained stabilizing qualities and 3 Friction-casting-supporting si 
ultimate economy, you can’t beat Barber spring having @ minimum 3/4” 
Stabilized Trucks. initial compression. 


BARBER a“ 
VARIABLE FRICTION 


STABILIZED TRUCKS 


“y 
Uf TANY SPRING TRAVEL 
/ 


Spring-ste ef wear plate secur 
bolted or welded to the colu 








Over 175.000 Barber 
Stabilized Trucks have 
been ordered. 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK ee A NY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RENOVET’S. 


Action Is Different Because 
It’s Made Different 


By scientifically attacking "  Renovet Spray Deodorant actually  Renovet penetrates curtains, rugs, uphol- 





offensive odors at their scrubs the air with millions of vapor- _—stery, every open crack and crevice — 


source, Renovetis anade- ized droplets—washing away all destroying all bad odors at their source. 

t f i be ae ; 
3-204 Re: count = unpleasant odors of stale tobacco, Because it is so remarkably effective, 
any objectionable odor Sy oe, : ? : : 
A perspiration, refuse, coal and oil Renovet is now serving numerous railroads, 
occurring from germ-laden 


refuse or bacteria Ma smoke. Use Renovet in waiting airlines and institutions everywhere. Specify 


the growth of molds and rooms; lavatories, baggage rooms, Renovet to bring outdoor freshness indoors, 


mildew, and keeps the air ke Pullmans and day coaches. Renovet 
fresh and stimulating in leaves the air as cool and fresh as — 


és 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 
CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 





close, musty quarters. 3 Spring. Safe—stainless—long-last- 


Prevent all objectionable ing—easy and economical to use 


odors with Renovet. z —Renovet destroys smells quickly 
and effectively. 


SEALTITE 








































































AIR DUMP 
CARS 
HOOK BOLT el 
MINE CARS 
~ AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
aa. Double Life AXLESS TRAINS 
2 Fins iat SEALTITE | COMPLETE 
without side HOOK BOLTS | HAULAGE SYSTEMS 
pressure. 











Because railroad trestles and 
bridges are constantly ex- 
posed to corrosive conditions 
we recommend the economy 
of ordering your hook bolts 
in the Sealtite Double-Life 





3 Drives easily. 
4 Same size hole 
makes better 
installation. 

§ Washer nut 
stops seepage 






































a inek Hot-Dip galvanized finish 
canal . sealing the bolt in zinc which RAIL, RAILROAD 
nail hole. retards all a and EQUIPMENT AND 
sail saves expense of frequent 
‘ro replacement. i ACCESSORIES, 
7 Hook angle LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO. LOCOMOTIVES, 
urnishe 0 alcolm Ave S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
fit job. Eee ee COMPLETE RAILROADS 





BOUCHT-SOLD 


; " 
Greatly Improved LIQUIDATED 


FASTENER Boop Bose fel lilagya le 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. « LA. 6000 
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p It’s big news when you can get 5 hopper 
cars for the weight of 4. It’s bigger news 
still when those 5 are made of a metal that 
coal acids won’t touch. 

These 50-ton hopper cars, recently put 
into service by the Illinois Central, won’t 
be “shopped” by sulfurous corrusion, which 
scales and eats away heavier metals neces- 
sitating frequent repair or too early replace- 








do not eat Alcoa Aluminum. 

The IC’s new cars pay a weight-saving 
dividend, too, any way you figure it: these 
five empty aluminum cars weigh the same 
as four empty steel cars. 


“S 
ment. It can’t happen to these aluminum 
hopper cars. Sulfurous gases and their acids 






How big a dividend can Alcoa Aluminum’s 








y Medey Wy tii) ie e 
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CARS FOR THE WEIGHT OF 4 


Illinois Central’s five new coal 
cars of ALCOA ALUMINUM 


corrosion resistance and weight saving pay 
you? To get the answer, call your Alcoa 
sales representative at the nearby sales 
office. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2178 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 








Alcoa Aluminum is used for side and end sheets 


and reinforcing side stakes—in fact, all body 
parts except the top bulb angle. Cars were built 
by the Illinois Central in its McComb, Miss., shops. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











2—12-Ton, 0-4-0, Plymouth Gaso- 
line. 


1—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Whitcomb Gaso- 


1—20-Ton, 0-4-0, Davenport Gaso- 
line. 


1—44-Ton, 360 H.P. G. E. Diesel- 

Electric Locomotive, New 1940, 

ICC Condition, 4 Motor Drive 

ener Engines T/E 27280 
Ss. 


New York Office 
120 Liberty St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 
eekman 3-8230 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
LOCOMOTIVES 


STANDARD GAUGE 


Available for immediate delivery 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


43 Years’ Experience 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


1—65-Ton Vulcan, 400 H.P., 0-4- 
Sy Diesel- .“ New "1941, 
& 39,000 | 


1—83-Ton, 2-6-2, “ Tank, Oil- 
Fired Steam. A REAL BUY. 


1—146-Ton, 0-10-0, Coal-Fired 
Steam, ICC Condition. 


1—87-Ton, 600 H.P. Diesel-Electric, 
Twin Unit Type. Can Be Oper- 
ated As 2 Units 87-Ton, Or As 
2 Separate 431/2-Ton Units. 
In Good Operating Condition 


General Office 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 









FOR SALE 


1—Brill all steel combination 
passenger-baggage-mail stand- 
ard gauge rail motor car. Re- for 


Educational Services 


built. 

2—45 ton G.E. type 0-4-4-0 300 
HP std. ga. diesel electric lo- 
comotives. 

1—45 ton Davenport, type 0-4-4-0 
420 HP standard ga. diesel Our New Service 
electric locomotive. 

1—80 ton Whitcomb 500 HP on 
std. ga. diesel electric locomo- 


tive. 

1—No. 6 Brownhoist 30/40 ton 
8-wheel std. ga. locomotive 
crane, National Board boiler. 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., INC. 
120 ag Sereety for 
New York 6, N. Y. 


RAILROAD MEN 


Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 


Engineers and Firemen 





The Railway 











7—Gondola, Steel, 70-Ton, 46-Ft. 

57—Gondola, Steel, 50-ton, 41-Ft. 

—* Composite, 50-Ton, 

56—Hopper, Twin, Steel, 50-Ton 

2—Hopper, Covered, 30-Ton, 
Equipped with  Fuller-Type 
Outlet Valves. 

10 Hopper, ee 70-Ton, 1958 
Cu. Ft. Capa 

8—Box, 40- ae "70. Ton, 40-Ft. 
Single Sheathed. 

12—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel Sills. 


New York Office 
120 Liberty St. 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Beekman 3-8230 


FREIGHT CARS 


Available for immediate delivery 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


43 Years’ Experience 


y’ 
“ANN THING containing IRON or STEEL” 


8—Ore Hopper Cars, Steel, Cross 
Dump, 50-Ton. 
39—Flat, 40- and 50-Ton, 33- to 
48-Ft. 
9—Flat, 40-Ton, 60-Ft. 
9—Flat, 50-Ton, 58-Ft. 
I1—Tank, 3665 Gals., Class Il, 
Non-Coiled. 
3—Tank, Class II, 8,000-Gals., 
Non-Coiled. 
7—Tank, Class II, 10,000 Gals. 
88—Dump, 20-Yd. Automatic Air. 
31—Dump, 30-Yd., Automatic Air. 


General Office 


Educational Bureau 


POSITION OPEN Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Wanted—Engineer for comple- 








tion report work on Class | 





Eastern Railroad. Address Box 
920, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N.Y. DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 





Railway Terminals and Yards 








Bridges Shops & Structures 


Robert W. Hunt Company Tunnels Diesel Facilities 


ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 

General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


Grade Separations 
Transportation Problems 
Industrial Plants 


Plans and Supervision 
of Construction 


20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 














POSITION OPEN 


Wanted Railway Supply Salesman. 
Must be acquainted with Car De- 
partment officers. Old established 
company. Write giving full ex- 
perience. Address Box 922, 
RAILWAY AGE, _ eee St., 
New York 7, N. Y 


USE 
SPACE 
HERE 














POSITION OPEN 


Experienced railroad man _ for 
executive position with short line 
in east. Age 30 to 45. A thor 
ough knowledge of freight rates, 
claims and general office work 
essential. Give full information 
and minimum salary. Address 
Box 921, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








FOR 


INDEX 


TO 


ADVERTISERS 


SEE LAST 


WHITE PAGE 

















IF IN 
NEED OF 
A MAN, 

OR LOOKING 
FOR A 
POSITION 
PUT YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THIS 
SECTION 








A Practical Evaluation of 


RAILROAD MOTIVE POWER 


By P. W. Kiefer 


Chief Engineer, Motive Power and Rolling Stock, 
New York Central System 


Comparative advantages of standard types of 
railroad motive power has been a controversial 
subject since the Diesel-electric locomotive began 
to make a place for itself. The material in this 
new book, representing the results of a study 
made by the New York Central System, includes 
comparative operating costs of steam, Diesel- 
electric and electric motive power. It is the first 
authoritative information on this important sub- 


ject to be published. 
1948. 66 pages, illustrations, tables, charts, 
5% x 8%, cloth, $2.00 
Book Department 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y: 
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New Edition 


LOCOMOTIVE 
CYCLOPEDIA 






1400 pages 
3000 illus. 
OM xodge x 





3” Fabrikoid 


e 


The Thirteenth Edition of this standard authority 
on American built railroad motive power has been 
completely revised. To make space for new material 
only current practice has been included. Thousands 
of scale drawings and photographs illustrate the text. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing. Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

Please send me postpaid a copy of the LOCO- 
MOTIVE CYCLOPEDIA, 13th Edition, on Ten 
Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit 
the list price of $8.00. Otherwise I will return the 
book postpaid. 


ii oct RR te einen ae oes 
NDS 65 eer aas sank d bac aw yes ee wey eek Ee 
BE era rnc Vote pee... SRE SS 
ee eet ee 


(This offer is limited to retail customers in the 





United States) 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 




















HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of country. Write — Phone — 
Wire — when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 

Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


New York San Francisco Houston 

St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 

SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
“GUNITE"” coNcRETE 


(Since 1915) 
(CALLED “‘SSHOTCRETE” BY RAILROADS) 


| Detail Information — Specifications on Request 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS CEMENT GUN SPECIALISTS CONTRACTORS 
1301 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, Missouri 


District Branch Office—228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 1, Lil. 
Branch Offices—Dallas, Denver, Houston, New Orleans, St. Louis 


STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 
A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd 
Montreal, Can. 

























“LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE — = ELECTRIC 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co *YSxRY 


GOLD, Anne OF UAL Ty 


* STEAM 
CAR HEATING > 


x VAPOR 

* ELECTRIC 
GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
33-35TH STREET, BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
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© Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Twelve convenient. 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, shapes and sizes of steel and allied 
products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants.at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Gincin- 
nati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, LosAngeles. 






yaaa! in stock at 




















Principal Products Include: 
Structurals Alloys Mechanical Tu! Reinforcing 
Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Tool-Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
Stainless Babbitt, Solder. Tools 
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MORE MILES PER FREIGHT CAR 
- « LESS COST PER MILE WITH 


SIS 2%" and SBS I /i6" 


“Symington’’* Snubbers—SLS (2'2” long travel) where 
space permits, or SBS (1'4¢” travel) for use with A.A.R. 
Standard Springs—prevent harmonic build-up and pro- 
tect lading from damage through springs going solid. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN S-413 








*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York - Chicago + St. Lovis + Boston + San Francisco + In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES. LTD., Montreal, Que. 
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IDEAL FOR MODERATE TRAFFIC ON SINGLE TRACK- 
G'R-S ABSOLUTE PERMISSIVE BLOCK SIGNALING 


Sh ARR 


If your traffic is not heavy enough to justify cTc, yet is too heavy for efficient opera- 


tion by time-table and train orders alone, Absolute Permissive Block Signaling of- 
fers you increased efficiency at moderate cost. 
Here are four basic advantages of A.P.B.-- 


1, Trains make closely spaced following moves the same as on double-track 


automatic block territory. You eliminate ten minute waits and needless speed 


reductions. 
2. Absolute signals govern opposing movements between sidings. 

. A.P.B. gives you signal protection against misplaced switches, cars fouling 
the main line, and most broken rails. A.P.B. can also be arranged to warn of 
floods and landslides and of fires in bridges and tunnels. 

. When properly planned and installed, A.P.B. cuts the cost of future conversion 


to cTc. 


Ask your G-R-S district office for an estimate on A.P.B. for your single-track territory. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ee Be ASNT RB RE 


New York 17 Chicago 3 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. St. Louis 1 A-2277 











